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THE HOLDEN HEART. 


little of the rack, the gibbet, and other inquisi¬ 
torial conveniences ? ” 

“ Oh, no indeed, Jamie ! not -in this day. 
The rack and the gibbet, as your mother says, 
belong to the past; and can no more come for¬ 
ward into our times, in our land, than those 
very days and years themselves, that are back 
there, can come.” 

She said no more ; for Mrs. Hadden came 
in, with her large work-basket in her hand, and 
calling Mr. Tillotson. the farmer, in from the 
dining-room, where they had been sitting, tell¬ 
ing him that he would find the sitting-room the 
warmest that cold day. “We’ve been talking 
about this Know Nothingism,” said she to Ada, 
tie the latter was drawing up a large chair for 
Mr. Tillotson ; “ and it is perfectly inconceiv¬ 
able to me how he can have such dread of any 
religions sect, in this day. He don't know 
that all the old barbarisms, those of Popery 
and all, (so far as enlightened nations are con- . 
cerned, that is,) have turned to mere petrifac¬ 
tions away back there in their places; that 
there they are, each in the self-same spot in 
the earth, where it stood, when the spirit that 
had, day by day, year by year, outgrown it, left 


I spirit lives, you see, Mr. Tillotson. It is the 
same, spirit living ou, seeking its way to the 
light, taking upon itself one form after another, 
each form the legitimate one of its time, the 
'legitimate oue of ho "other'time. Don’t you 


MRS. HADDEN. 


CHAPTER XU. 

Poor Jamie Hadden joined the Know Noth¬ 
ings. He did not think of doing it when ha 
went out of the house that Wednesday evening. 
He had not the remotest idea that he would ever 
do it, since his mother, Ada, and Julia—to say 
nothing of his father—were so opposed to it. 
But Jerome Baker met him at the gate. He 
was there, waiting for him in the stinging cold; 
and, when James came out, he beckoned to him, 
and said, “ Come,” with the mystery of his order 
in his tones and his whole air. Shoulder to 
shoulder, they went on towards the other village 
across the river, their heads close together, 
Jerome intently speaking, James intently list¬ 
ening. When they reached the main street, 
they turned down it toward the Town Hall. 
When they came opposite the Hall, they halted 
a long time at the side of the street; Jerome 
talking and gesticulating with a finger on his 
palm, James listening with thoughtful eyes on 
the dimly lighted Hall windows where the meet¬ 
ings of the order were held. At length, with 
slowest steps, they went down the path- to the 
Hall door; to halt again when they reached it; 
to halt there until, just as James was turning 
back to return to the street, some men, some of 
the best men of the village, came out into the 
door, and saw James, and spoke to him ; sha¬ 
king hands with him, telling him they were glad 
to see him there; drawing him in while they 
talked, shaking his hand; drawing him in, and 
closing the wide, heavy door, behind him. 

“ And so now, cousin Ada, I’m in for it! ” 
said James the next day, when he was telling 
Ada about it. “ I’m sorry, as true as I live, I 
ami that I’ve joined them; for, somehow, it 
seems to put mother and you all off ten thou¬ 
sand miles from me. I felt this from the very 
moment that I gave myself up to join them. I 
knew you’d all half-hate me for it.” 

“ Oh, James, we shan’t! ” 

“ No, you won’t, any more than one of the 
angels would. But you’ll pity me. You’ll be 
weeping over me as the rest of the angels are 
said to do, when any of us mortals go wrong. 
But I tell you, Ada, you don’t know the need 
there is of this movement we are making! You 
don’t begin to know; nor mother either I You 
sit right, here, both of you, where you never see 
a Catholic—except little Kate, and she is no 
more a Catholic than I am, in reality; only she 
thinks she is. But she don’t know’■- 

He was interrupted by Kate’s coming in, with 
the bright, pleasant face Bhe always had, (when 
she was not in one her sudden fits of crying, 
poor child I for her “old mother” and for “dear 
old Ireland.”) She brought a fine linen hand¬ 
kerchief, to tell James that he “ must put a 
mark to that, as he had been doing to the rest 
of his things, for fear it would be lost intirely, 
some day.” James received the handkerchief, 
first nodded his thanks, and then said, “Thank 
you. You’re a nice little girl, Kate, did you 
know it?” 

Were not little Kate’s eyes bright then? did 
she not laugh then? and did not the warm 
blood make her face one of the prettiest one 
oversees? andhcrheartoneofthebappiest? She 
came for this, in fact. She was a long time 
hitting upon her ostensible plea. For every 

E leasant word of James’s was sweeter than 
oney to her. She could live and be happy 
as a bird, a whole week, upon a word, or even 
a look of his. She kept herself tidier than any 

other Irish girl at F-, for his sake; for his 

sake, kept the house tidier than any other house 

at F-; so that many a visiter said to Mrs. 

Hadden, “ Your kitchen is as pleasant as a par- 
3or, Mrs. Hadden.” It made little Kate grate¬ 
ful ; made her grateful to hear Mrs. Hadden re¬ 
ply, as she always did—“ It is all little Kate’s 
doing. I’m the worsthandinthe worldatkeeping 
things straight.” But it was nothing to what 
it was when Jamie held the clear glass of 
water up in his hand to look through it, when 
his eyes, with bright approbation and pleasure 
in them, went round over the clear windows, 
the polished door, the orderly array of chairs 


“ What do you make out to be the form, the 
legitimate form, of this time?” 

Mr. Tillotson, by the way, although a well- 
read man, so that he fully comprehended the 
meaning of Mrs. Hadden’s long words, had far 
less language than that lady, so that he always 
stumbled upon undertaking to quote her liter¬ 
ally. 

“ Look about you, and see all that we are 
doing, all that we feel, in this day,” replied 
Mrs. Hadden, speaking with the readiest flu¬ 
ency. “We hate the scaffold I We hate it so 
intensely, that we hate the law, the jury, and 
the judge, that plaoe even the murderer there. 
I should do it, as true as I live, if I didn’t rea¬ 
son and work upon myself. The spirit of this 
time is an enlightened spirit. I hate to say 
‘ enlightened spirit,’ for this is a mere parrot 
phrase, in the way half the people use it. What 
I mean is, that there is light here, light there, 
light almost everywhere, so that, if one does 
ever so bad a deed—for instanoe, if you, Mr. 
Tillotson, commit a murder, I, at this stage of 
enlightenment, am not a blind brute, to judge 
you, without looking an instant at circumstan¬ 
ces, as if you were a brute; to employ all the 
brute force I can call out, to put you to a 
death of torture; the more torture the better. 
People used to do this, Catholics and Protest- 
ants. People will never do it again, neither 
Catholics nor Protestants.” 

Mr. Tillotson was silent, thinking the matter 
over; and Ada told Mrs, Hadden about the 
Catholic editorial that was giving James so 
much trouble. 

“ Yes, I saw it. They showed it to me," 
said Mr. Tillotson, turning again, thoroughly 
aroused, to address James. 

James bowed, his face flushed with ejpcite- 


“ That is nothing,” said Mrs. Hadden. “ Don’t 
you see? When 1 was in Philadelphia, two 
years ago, I attended Catholic services one 
morning, at St. John’s church, and heard a 
sermon from—I don’t remember what the 
text was—but it was some of those passages in 
which Christ speaks of the kingdom of light 
and the kingdom of darkness, the kingdom of 
this world, the kingdom of God. And the 
priest (a fine, venerable man he was, with the 
gentleness of a John about him, and at the 
same time the zeal of a Peter,) defined what 
and where tho two opposite kingdoms are, of 
oourse. Of course, believing, ftg J have no 
doubt, he sincerely did, (although 1 was, and 
am now, sincerely sorry for the nature of his 
belief,) he could do nothing less than place 
the church, the Catholic church, in the king¬ 
dom of light; all out of the church in the king¬ 
dom of darkness—as he did, in plain terms. 
He said, his voice trembling with his zeal and 
emotion, ‘ You will ask me why I say this to 
you so often ? My answer is, I say it so often, 
because it is one of the greatest and most sol¬ 
emn of all truths.’ Well, so you see, all of you, 
how it is with the Catholics. You see that 
all Protestants are to them precisely what those 
we call 1 impenitent sinners ’ are to us, who 
are in the Protestant churches. Think how 
some of us denounce and threaten theml 
Think whether we have any concessions to 
make to them, as sinners, I mean, or eyer will 
have. But who of us, that denounce and 
threaten the most, that concede the least, ever 
think of such a thing as employing physical 
torture, or any sort of mere brute force and 
proscription, against them, in this day? You 
all know, though, what we did, we Protestants, 
I mean, to all the Quakers we came across, 
less than two centuries ago; how we banished 
them, put them to death, and hunted foem, as 
if they were mad dogs, I wonder if we would 
do the same, in these times, toward any sect 
that could, arise 1 ” 

“ We wouldn’t,” began James, coloring. 

“No!” interrupted his mother; “but we 
are Protestants still, even as we were Protest¬ 
ants then. The Catholics would not, here in 
this land, and in this age, any more than we 
would; for Catholics are men and women, just 
as Protestants are. Like us Protestants, they 
are moulded, to a certain extent, in all the spirit 
and practices of their natural aud social life, 
and in a greater degree, no doubt, than we any 
of us know, of their spiritual life, too, by all the 
co-operating influences of our times. Aud let 


of what humility and love they are the expres¬ 
sion. Not always,” looking up from her work 
to Mr. Tillotson. “ I don’t of course believe 
that all Catholics are sincere in all their many 
forms, any more than I believe that all Protest¬ 
ants are sincere in their few forms. But we 
are not their judges. One, only, is their judge, 
the all-seeing, all-knowing one, God. They 
are in His hands, and there I, for one, am 
more than willing to leave them. He is cer¬ 
tainly very merciful, very forbearing towards 
them. He has let them take root and branch, 
here on the earth, under the sky that are His, 
not ours, as Protestants; not ours, in any 
sense, to the exclusion of one of His creatures, 
even the vilest that crawls.” 

“Your opinion, then, of bur duty towards 
Catholics is—what, is your opinion on this 
head, Mrs. Hadden ?" Mr. Tillotson asked. 
“ What do you think we ought to do, if we* 
ought not to be Know Nothings ?” 

“We ought to let them go on, unmolested, 
with their own chosen rites and ceremonials, j 
until the spirit quite goes out of them—of the 
rites, I mean—aud then the rites themselves 
will fall. We ought to lock upon them as men 
and women like onrselves, capable of all the 
sociabilities and ameniries of every-day life ; 
capable of appreciating, as heartily as we do, 
these and all the like qualities, when they meet 
them in us. We ought to be kind towards 
them, as we are kind towards others, not aim¬ 
ing—like an archer, at his target—to fix them 
fast in Protestantism; but a good spirit of 
meekness coming out of us, should make them, 
in common with others, feel that we love Jesus, 
and ‘have been with him.’ This is the only 
way I would work upon them, upon their love, 
through my own. And it should all be spon¬ 
taneous ; my good will and my good action to¬ 
wards them. I would never fix myself for it, 
with my hand.; folded—as if I felt myself a 
saint—on my breast, and my lips drawn into a 
pucker, ready to emit, ob, such wondrous words 
of godliness and zeal! This is Mrs. Hovey’s 
way. She slanders her neighbors beyond all 
mercy. I know why it is,” addressing herself 
first to Mr. Tillotson, then to Ada; “ I know 
she is bitter aud censorious because she has 
too much bitter bile in her stomach, poor wo¬ 
man ; hut this don’t alter the fact that she has 
very little love and Christian charity in her. 
But she tries to convert her Irish girl, Julia. 
She deplores her errors with upturned eyes and 
clasped hands, She began upon her one day 
when I was in there. ‘Julia,’ said she, wink¬ 
ing at me before Julia looked up, but when she 
did look up, pulling on her ‘sanctimonious 
face,’ as Hood would call it. She went on— 

‘ Julia, you go to mass every time the priest 
comes along, don't you?’ ‘Yes, ma’am, every 
time that I can I do.’ ‘ Ar.fi you confess all of 
your sins to him ?’ ‘All that I can think of 
I do, ma’am,’ looking up with a face to shame 
Mrs. Hovey’s low cunning. Is was honest and 
pure, like a dear little baby’s face. ‘ Oh, well,’ 
said Mrs. Hovey, gathering herself up to a moni¬ 
torial stiffness, and folding her hands snugly 
upon her breast, ‘(foo’t go to mass any more. 
Let mass go. Go to our meeting, our Sab¬ 
bath-school, and'- The girl interrupted 

her. She couldn’t bear another word. Tears 
were in her eyes; her voice was all choked up 
with tears, and she looked up to Ijlrs. Hoyey, 
like a poor, tempted, suppliant creature, as she 
said, slowly waving her head, ‘ And the very 
last word? my mother said to me, Mrs. Hovey, 
when I came out past her at the door in old 
Ireland, were, that if I didn’t go to mass and 
confess my sins, I should lose my soul; and I 
wouldn't lose my soul for all the meetings there 
be in this town.’ It was worth something to 
see such a face as Julia's yras,” Ijrs. Hadden 
added, looking through her tears.' “ J wanted 
Mrs. Hovey to let thg girl alone, and so I re¬ 
minded her of what 8t. Haul said of a man’s 
conscience in connection with eating meat. 
You remember the passage? But she couldn’t 
understand it. She stupidly ended as she be¬ 
gan, with saying that she couldn’t satisfied 
if she didn’t ‘do her duty’ towards the Oatho- 
lies, they were in such a great error. ” 

“ Yd?, well,” said Mr. Tillotson, rising to go, 
“one can easily gnosis irlfich is most likely to 
renounce her error, Mrs. Hovey’g Jqlig or yqpr 


although he would, if he had known how her 
pulse was quickening and throbbing,) James 
said something about being “ready, any day, 
when she would come, to go up and bring her.” 


REMINISCENCES (^SUMMER TRAVEL 

Cape Bouge and Falls of Montmorenci. 


partnre from the rules which prohibited the 
admission of strangers but once a week. Very 
earnestly we gazed at the windows, to see if we 


tion; and how we longed to know something 
of the innfer life of beings whose hearts and 
lips are sealed forever from communication 


The interest attached to places of historical 
interest induced us to ride to Cape Rouge, so 
called from the red appearance of the sands 
upon the hill-side. It is the point where Jaques 
Cartier landed in 1G35, with his little band of 
explorers, the first who ascended the St. Law- 
i renee to Montreal. By them was made the 
first settlement of that city, to which, however, 
they gave the name of Vitte Marie. At Que¬ 
bec they only left tbeir names as adventurers, 
and went on, to acquire new titles to honor, and 
the gratitude of posterity. 

Cape Rouge is now an immense lumber yard, 
where millions of “ feet of hewn timber,” and 
millions of “ feet of round timber,” are every 
year prepared for the British market. 

We were wandering about the very ordinary 
little village, when we saw, far up on the hill, 
a picturesque cottage, embowered by forest 
trees, with a winding path leading past it to an 
observatory, overlooking the river. Being in 
quest of of adventures, we were looking, with 
longing eyes, to what realized to the letter the 
wish of the poet— 


when the owner thereof appeared, and cordially 
invited us, not only to ascend the hill, but to 
partake of the hospitalities of his house. We 
found it not less attractive within than without, 
and were regaled, not only with such good 
things as Englishmen’s storehouses alone con¬ 
tain, but various items of historical and local 
interest, which magnified greatly the import¬ 
ance of the place, and connected it forever in 
onr minds with delightful associations. As an 
act of oourtesy, it was something we do not 
often experience on the thoroughfares of life, 
and left a pleasant impression of the intelli¬ 
gence and refinement of Canada seigneurs. 
But, anywhere among the Qpttagea of the 
peasantry, if you are weary, you may walk in, 
and be sure of a weleome, which will be spoken 
plainly by the countenance, if you cannot un¬ 
derstand the language of the lips; and if you 
ask for a glass of water, they will be almost 
sure to offer yon a glass of milk, and you will 
feel amply repaid for the unpleasant sensation 
of a “ stranger in a strange place,” by looking 
around upon the happy inmates, who have 
sufficient pride and seifirespect to arrange every¬ 
thing in neat and tasteful order, without ren¬ 
dering themselves haggard and care-worn by 
undue anxiety and drudging labor. We were 
particularly struck with the Blithesome air and 
manner of those whose dwellings indicated 
only the gratification of the humblest wants. 
The public roads in the environs of Quebec 
r.emindec) u§ of the avenues of Washington, so 
wide and grand they seemed, and the one which 
led us to Gape Rouge was bordered by a coun¬ 
try of peculiar beauty. A gentleman, who had 
spent most of his life in Germany, said it re¬ 
sembled, more than anything he had seen, the 
fairest portions of that old country, and he 
could hardly jjelipye that be was not again in 


with the outer world ! We can imagine it to 
be a blessed retreat for many, and Sisters of 
Charity are very far from living an idle or a 
useless life} 

The Parliament House was burned a few 
years sinc$, with all its rich accumulation of 
books andtfipictures, which no time or money 
can restore; but the charred and crumbling 
walls of tlSfe imposing structure still remain, a 
monument; of shame to those who, in an hour 
of passion-end revenge, committed so base a 
deed. 

The Catholic Churches differ from all others, 
in being q|en as freely on week days as on 
Sundays, aud, as we were passing, we ofter en¬ 
tered, as we have felt we should like to do in 
our own, and always found here and there, 
throughout the building, humble worshippers, 
kneeling/before the Saviour or the Virgin, 
moving Yheif lips in prayer. It is a quiet, 
pleasant place to rest, when one is weary, and 
to the soul it must be ever gratifying and ele¬ 
vating to study such pictures as adorn the 
Cathedral walls of Quebec. Here we first saw 
the priest aud the penitent in the confessional. 
The little closets for their accommodation are 
arranged against the walls of the church, each 
being in an entirely separate apartment, with 
the Bmall wire window, for the communication 
between their eyes and ears I The priest sits, 
whilst the penitent kneels, and both look very 
.devout. We agree with the Catholics in think¬ 
ing the church should be open at all times, for 
those who wish to use it as a place of prayer. 

Of the hotels we can say nothing good, so 
we will he silent, except to insist that they 
should be better; and, for a different reason, 
we must leave without alluding to many things 
and places of interest. 

The steamboats on the St. Lawrence and 
Lake Champlain are the finest we ever saw; 
and the Montreal, Captain Rudolf, on board of 
which we came up the river on our return, ex¬ 
celled all we had ever imagined in comfort 
and luxury; and for the benefit of ladies, who 
have no lords and masters, we commend the 
gallantry of Canadian captains. The ladies’ 
cabin was a perfect boudoir in taste and ele¬ 
gance, and the state-rooms adjoining, fitted 
with reference to the most elaborate toilet; and 
all this single ladies may enjoy without extra 
charge, while all others must pay fifty cents 
more than the fare, for accommodations not so 
good. When thera is not a crowd, each lady 
may also have a room all to herself, with the 
tidiest, most expert little black-eyed citoyenne 
for a lady’s maid. 

Qn our little boat, the Saguenay, which 
usually leaves Quebec on Tuesday morning, 
and returns on Thursday evening, our captain 
was the blithest, merriest, and most good-na¬ 
tured of French habitats, the same in all 
weathers and all calamities, and one whom 
every tourist, who experiences his gentlemanly 
kindness, must remember with the cordiality of 
friendship. 

We have never been to Europe, therefore our 
enthusiasm must be excused, in making a trip 
of only a thousand miles, though this took us 
almost to the confines of civilization at the 
North—and also to the confines of vegetation. 
Everything was as new as if we had been Qn % 
different contjneijt, and we could not help won¬ 
dering why customs and manners did not min¬ 
gle among those between whom there wa3 no 
wall of separation, either of mountain, stream, 


was obtained with the earliest dawn of a New 
Year. Going upon deck before sun-rise, we 
gazed with emotions, such as only the storm- 
tossed wanderers upon ocean waves can know, 
upon the gray, misty shores of the Old World. 
The “Hispania” of which we read, upon the 
recitation bench, lay spread out along our East¬ 
ern horizon. By noon of that day, we had pass¬ 
ed the once-called “ Pillars of Hercules ; ” the 
more conspicuous of which, the far-famed Rock 
of Gibraltar, was, for our benefit, draped in a 
gorgeous rainbow garment of purple and gold. 

After this glorious welcome to a new Conti¬ 
nent, we glided on over the comparatively calm 
waters of the Mediterranean. At Malta we 
stopped for some days; and visited, among 
other places of interest, the bay were St. Paul 
was shipwrecked. After flitting by “the isles 
of Greece,” and making a very brief stay at 
Smyrna, we came on to Constantinople, the 
“ city of mosques; ” magnificent indeed in pros¬ 
pect, as we first viewed its hills and minarets 
from th3 deck of our vessel. But a nearer ac¬ 
quaintance with its narrow, muddy streets, 
comfortless houses, and degraded inhabitants, 
proved that “ distance had ” indeed, in this in¬ 
stance, “ lent enchantment to the view 1 ” In 
the families of the various missionaries, station¬ 
ed at and near Constantinople, I found a home 
for some weeks ; and can truly say of them, 
that they are among the choicest of America’s 
sons and daughters. One valued member was 
taken from the little band of patient, busy 
workers, during my stay, to a nobler work in 
heaven. He died as a Christian and a mis¬ 
sionary should die, thanking God to the last 
for foe lot that had been appointed him ; and 
leaving his four young, helpless children to the 
tender mercies of this great world, without a 
pang, in implicit reliance on the promise of 
Him who said, “ Leave thy fatherless children— 
I will provide! ” 

The regular season for commencing over¬ 
land journeys had not yet arrived, when I left 
Constantinople for this place. The first stage 


A Southern Paphr on Fremont. — The 
Charleston (S. O.) Standard thus speaks of Mr. 
Fremont and his prospects : 

_ “ He still displays address in sticking to the 
simplicity of the issue upon which he proposes 
to stand. No one in a free State can possibly 
say anything against the proposition to exclude 
Slavery from the Territories of the United States. 
Some are too conservative to propitiate the act, 
but all will approve it, and if he ean carry all 
the free States, he will carry the Presidency also; 
his tactics are judicious. Mr. Buchanan has 
to carry forty years of service, and an im¬ 
mense platform, which contains something 
offensive to everybody. Mr. Fillmore carries 
the platform of the Know Nothing party, at 
least, aud besides this, the traditions of a polit¬ 
ical career, and one term in the Presidency. 
Both are weighed, therefore, too heavily for a 
good race, and there can be no question but 
that in this respect, at least, Mr. Fremont will 
have vastly the advantage.” 


or in what way resistance was to be made; but, 
nevertheless, they would in some manner resist, 
in Congress or out of Congress; thus resolving 
to do that which was a manifest violation of the 
first principles of the Constitution of the United 
States. They had no right to resist the agita¬ 
tion of any question in Congress, because the 
Constitution of the United States guaranties to 
every member of this body the right to agitate 
any subject that he sees proper to agitate, which 
is connected with the administration of the Gov¬ 
ernment ; and yet the great Democratic party 
deliberately, In solemn council, resolved that 
they would, in some way not defined, resist any 
attempt to agitate this question. Their Conven¬ 
tion, with their eyes open, with the Constitu¬ 
tion before them like a flaming sword, resolved 
that they would resist the agitation of this qnes- 


SPEECH OF HON. B. F. WADE, 

Of Ohio, 

N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


of the jo-urney was made in a small steamer, 
which being detained in the Bosphorus by 
strong north winds, did not reach its port, Sam- 
soon, until a week after starting. The same 
storm delayed the friend who was crossing the 
mountains to meet me; so that, on arriving at 
Samsoon, I found myself in the midst of a 
people of whose language and customs I knew 
almost nothing, without-an acquaintance or in¬ 
terpreter, and longed most earnestly for the 
“ gift of tongues.” A few hours, however, 
brought me the most pleasant company and 


trample under foot the first principles of the 
Constitution. They have repeated the same 
thing in the new platform which they have got 
up. They say they will resist the agitation here — 
how, I do not know; how, I have no moans of 
knowing, only by what they have done. I do 
not know but that some of us may be brought to 
feel how it is that this constitutional right is to 
be resisted here. They are, however, pledged at 
all events to resist it, and I am as firmly pledged 
here to stand by the Constitution, and oppose all 
attempts to trample it under foot. I will do so, 
at the hazard of whatever it may cost. 1 have 
dwelt upon this subject the more earnestly, be¬ 
cause I fear that there is a systematic attempt to 
put down the freedom of debate on the subject 
of Slavery. 

But, Mr. President, we were told that a politi¬ 
cal millennium was about to come; that those 
Compromise Measures were to be a final settle¬ 
ment and adjustment of all the difficult, danger¬ 
ous, and delicate questions between the different 
sections of the Union. Although 1 did not see 
fit then to interpose and state to the Senate the 
opinions which I entertained, I did not believe a 
political millennium was so near at hand, for I 
could not help reflecting that, in the providence 
of God, that which is unjust cannot be permanent. 


cussion of the questions presented to us by this 
bill. That has already been moat ably performed 
by Senators much more capable to do justice to 


e God of Justice. 1 do not believo you could 


dd in regard to it. 
o-day as a Republi- 
me, a Black Repub- 


“I think so. Must you go, Mr. Tillotson? 
When you com® again, f vyill cofoepd less. 
Perhaps I will. But this Know Nothingism 
does take such hold of me! Have you heard, 
by the way, what Esquire Clarkson said, when 
he came back frgm Tennessee ? He has been 
there, you know, to visit the C&vendgrs,” 

“Yes, I know. But what have you refer- 


“ Here’s a nice Baldwin for you, Kate,” pick¬ 
ing out of the dish before him the largest and 
fairest apple he could find, and giving it to her, 
as he knew she would like it best out of his own 
hand. 

“ And, yer honor live until I can do the same 
for you,” said little Kate, going out of the room 
laughing, and with her eyes full of tears. She 
alluded to a little story she had long ago told 
Janies, of a beggar in old Ireland, who, when 
the' Squire gave him a shilling, said, as she had 
just aC' ie fo James—“ And, yer honor live un¬ 
til I can the same for you.” 

“ Did I teA 1 about the extract they show¬ 
ed me from the j.V'ader of a late Catholio paper?” 
asked James, draC'ag himself up from the 
gloomy abstraction in lyhioh he had been sitting 


“No, Jamie; what was it? 

“ Why, the writer (the editor, of course) said, 
in so many words, that ‘ no one need talk to them 
(to Catholics, that is) of liberality and conces¬ 
sion towards Protestantism ; that the Church 
could not be expected to concede anything to so 
great an error as the church conceived Protest¬ 
antism to be ; that, when the time comes, (as 
it surely will come) when the Catholic religion 
wrill be in the ascendency, in this country, then 
-people need not talk of concessions; for they 
will not oome 1 What can you or any one think 
of that, Ada ? Don’t you see that it smacks a 


“ You’re—it seems to me, you’re a little too 
fast there, Mrs. Hadden,” interposed Mr. Tillot¬ 
son, speaking earnestly. “ It seems to me, 
that while the great company of Protestants 
comes forward more and more into the light, 
the great entire body of Catholics stay back in 
the dark; as Mr. Custis said—‘ In the dark¬ 
ness of which Popery was born, and to’ ”■- 

“ I wonder if Mr. Custis has positive histori¬ 
cal information of the birth-place, or the birth¬ 
day, of Catholicism,” asked Mrs'. Haddeu, pre¬ 
paring to go on with her sewing. 

“ I suppose not,” answered Mr. Tillotson. 
“ I don’t suppose he knows anything about it, 
any more than I do; and I don’t know but 
very little, I confess. I know everybody calls 
it a dark religion.” 

“ I don’t know why it need be a dark reli¬ 
gion, to us who can read and listen,” said Mrs. 
Hadden, measuring her seams, “ Some of the 
best and most learned men that have ever lived, 
the authors of the Port Royal, Pascal, Massil¬ 
lon, Nicole, St. Bernard, Fenelon, and a host 
besides, have written and left it for us, to read 
what their faith is, and their morality. Their 
pulpits aud their seminaries are teaching it at 
this day, all over our land. We don’t read, or 
listen; this is true; so that, in one sense, the reli¬ 
gion is a dark one to us. Ada, dear,” she said, 
turning to her cousin, as if she wanted to drop 
the subject, “ what can I do with these seams? 
There are as many lengths as there are edges. 
It’s the way I always spoil everything in the 
cutting. I always measure, too, twice as much 

Under cover of their consultation and adjust- 
ment of edges, James ventured to say— 

“Esquire Halley says their ceremonies— 
mummeries, he calls them—are the most ridic¬ 
ulous of anything he ever saw.” 

“ There’s a class of men, Jamie—infidels, we 
call them—who give our rites of communion, 
baptism, prayer, and so on, the same name— 
mummeries, and who get then- heartiest diver¬ 
sion in laughing at them,” said Mrs, Hadden. 
She spoke gently, but with a good deal of feel* 


“ To what he says upon the influences that 
he saw there, of Know Nothingism. A plant¬ 
er, who was a dispassionate and very intelli¬ 
gent man, told Esquire Clarjfson that he and a 
great many Others were beginning to find out 
how much more efficient emigrant laljor is than 
slave, and to employ emigrants more and mope 
upon their plantations; and that, on this very 
ground, ‘ the institution ’ was falling into the 
shade there—gradually, of course, but surely; 
and it would do every benevolent, patriotic 
heart good to know that But now, see how it 
is l This planter said—and one can see that 
he must be right about jt—that, just so far as 
this Know Nothingism checks emigration, and 
puts emigrant labor at a discount, it quickens 
Slavery and helps it on. I tel! you, Mr. Tillot¬ 
son, there is no end to the mischiefs it is do¬ 
ing ; and J confess I have no patience with it.” 

“4-nd I don’f blame you a bit,” said Mr. Til¬ 
lotson, good-naturedly. “ I shouldn’t have, if 
I looked upon the matter just as yon do.” 

“ It is strange that yoq do not, with yo«r 
sound, practical sense.” 

“ I am slow, compared with you, Mrs. Had¬ 
den. Perhaps I shall get round to where you 
are, after a while.” 

“ Good ! I greet you so far off”—shaking 
hands with him as h@ was ready to go. “Stop; 
let me go to the closet and get some grapes tp 
send to your wife and Mary. You’ve no idea 
how nicely ours are keeping, packed in the new 


Fatherland. We passed the farm of the rich¬ 
est man in Quebec, and rode through the parks 
of the Governor General of all the Canadas. 
The grounds were on a magnificent scale, but 
the Vbuse was nothing more foqu q faq-stopy 
wooden house, painted yellow, and we were 
struck with the absence of all ornament every¬ 
where about the premises. In front of the 
house is a sort of plaza, over which the car¬ 
riages of strangers are allowed to pass, if it is 
not pre-oceupied by the more important person¬ 
age of his Governorship, which happened to 
be the case when we were there, With qnpoy- 
ered head he was strolling back and forth, en¬ 
joying the beauty of a cloudless summer morn. 
So fully impressed with the fact that we were 
in the land where princes rule, we turned back, 
and departed as we came. We believe there 
are only aboqt sixty acres belonging to the es¬ 
tablishment ; but everything is so arranged anil 
kept as to make it worthy of a baronial resi¬ 
dence in the days of feudal grandeur. 

Our next ride was to the Falls of Montmo¬ 
renci, which we had often se6n described as the 
most beautiful in the world. Two hundred 
and eighty miles north, at River du Loup, we 
had seen a ravine which reminded us of Tren¬ 
ton, and with wolf-life madness the river came 
dashing and foaming down fog gqrgp, W e 
have seldom Seen it alluded to by travellers, 
yet it is well worth the trouble it costs to reach 
it. We had thought it impossible to find any¬ 
thing new in the way of falls, and yet each has 
its peculiar features of grandeur and beauty; 


It is only two years since a boat has been 
plying regularly between Quebec and Ha-ha 
bay, ancj “ten only from J un'e to September, so 
that those who are familiar with all other 
thoroughfares would find a freshness upon this; 
and we think that a month or two could not be 
more pleasantly spent, than at either of the 
villages where the little steampp §topg on its 
way, and where there are good hotels, as well 
as “ plenty ebery ting,” though none should go 
to whom the luxuries of the St. Nicholas or the 
Revere House are necessities, and who are no 
genuine lovers of nature in her grandest and 
wildest moods. 


native house, becoming gradually initiated into 
the peculiarities ofthis deeplyinteresting though 
semi-civilized race, we had the pleasure of see¬ 
ing the sun shine again. This was the signal 
for commencing our journey anew. We mount¬ 
ed our horses, and, leaving the regularly-trav¬ 
elled road, which was as yet impassable, we 
took a bridle-path over the mountains of Asia 
Minor. Toiling np steep hill sides, struggling 
through sloughs of mud, creeping along nar¬ 
row paths between a precipioe above and a 
precipice below, where a single mis-step would 
have plunged one into eternity, and fording 
swollen rivers and mountain torrents, we came 
slowly along our way. At length we reached a 
snow-capped mountain top, somewhere in what 
was of old the kingdom of Pontus. This the 
guides at first refused to attempt to pass. But 
after coaxing, threatening, and insisting, on our 
side, they reluctantly set forward. For nearly 
two hours, our tired horses were half buried in 
the before-untrodden snows of the last winter, 
floundering and plunging until they seemed 
nearly exhausted- At last, Mr. Van Lennep, 
who was the leader of the party, as he rode over 
the highest acclivity, waved his hand aloft, aud 
cried, “ Voila Herek!" (See Herek!) And, 
surely, there lay spread out below and far be¬ 
yond us, a long, narrow, beautiful, green plain, 
winding like a rich riband among the bleak 
hilhrupgea, and decked already with all the ver¬ 
dure of anrino. Our Vico-to a 


lican; for I do not object to the term; I care 
nothing about the name. I come here especially 
as the advocate of Liberty instead of Slavery. I 
remember that, when the debate on this subject 
was opened at the present session, the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Touchy] uttered a senti¬ 
ment which I most heartily approve; he said that 
ho know nothing more contemptible and despi¬ 
cable than the spectacle of a man claiming rights 


establish a principle that should stand forever 
upon a basis Which was wrong and unjust, and 
such as must meet the disapprobation of a just 
man and of God. It is impossible to make a 
finality of such a measure as that. Gentlemen 
will yet learn that all nature i3 progressive, and 
that there is no finality but God. However gen¬ 
tlemen may dream over the workmanship of their 
own hands, though they may fix it to suit their 
own fancy and desires, being based upon the 
grossest injustice, however they may resolve 
and re-resolve what shall be a finality, the Al¬ 
mighty will confound all their selfish schemes, 
and they will still find that the finality is as far 


for himself whieh he refused to award to others. 
Sir, I will never claim for myself a right which 
I am not perfectly willing to award to my fellow- 
man. But, although I approve this sentiment of 


his applioatiou of the principle; for h 


h UTTER FROM MARY IRVING, 


The following interesting letter, from a young 
lady, who is well and favorably known to the 
readers of the Era, under the nom de plume of 
Mary Irving, was addressed to her fellow-stu¬ 
dents, the Alumni of Grand Biver Institute, 
Ohio. She is now a Missionary in Asia Minor, 
and her first impressions of those remote and 
semi-barbarous regions will be read with inter- 


“ Thank you; but isn’t it something to be 
ashamed of, that you, with your Bingle acre of 
land, treat me and my family to grapes, aspar¬ 
agus, tomatoes, and one thing and another, all 
the year round, while I, with my two hundred 
acres, can only offer you corn and potatoes ! 
We’re going to do better, though, another year. 
Mary’s head is full of the Paradise she is going 
to make of the great garden, another year. 
She’s going to have grape-vines and roses, 
everywhere, I believe. You know that great 
ledge at foe back of oijr garden, that has been 


and at Montmorenci it requires but a glauce 
to be impressed with foe truth, that “ thou ex- 
pellest theqi all.” The moment the sheet of 
Water reaches the fidgP of' foe precipice, it is 
shattered completely into foam and spray, di¬ 
vesting it entirely or that mill-dam sort of look 
which characterizes Niagara and all imitations 
of it. The fall is perpendicular, and strikes 
continually upon jagged rocks—so that for two 
hundred and forty feet in height, and sixty in 
breadth, it seems a mass pi feathery foam sus¬ 
pended in foe air. “The spray becomes very 
delicate and abundant, from top to bottom, 
hanging over and revolving around the torrent, 
till it becomes lighter and more evanescent 
than foe whitest fleecy clouds of summer, than 
the finest attenuated web, than the lightest 
gossamer, constituting the most airy and sump¬ 
tuous drapery that can be imagined.” Tne 
rainbows at foe foot of the fall are peculiarly 
brilliant, and the whirlpool into which the 
waters plunge is peculiarly dark and fearful— 
then, as quietly as a summer brook, it flows 
away, and mingles with the broad St. Law- 


rich thing, covered with mosses of so many 
Bhades. She would give more for it than for 
an acre of his best land, if she had a plenty of 
room for it as he had. 

Mary seemed to be of the same mind, Mr. 


“And I suppose this is all they are to them,” 
said Ada. “ We know what they are to us, 
who believe.” 

“ Yes, that is true, dear. This is what I 
think of the Catholics. They know what it is 
worth to their souls—every prostration, every 
prayer they count, every kiss upon their cross, 
every cross upon their breasts, and every touch 
of the holy water. They know it all; we do 
not. We may despise and ridicule the forms; 
but God sees into foeir poor souls, and knows 


one side. Mary used to run over it like a kit¬ 
ten, he Baid. He had seen her and her kitten 
on the tip-top of it many a time, the Jjittep with 
her back and tail raised a little; both of them 
standing there, as if the air had as much to do 
as anything in keeping them where they were. 
Tfos was when Mary was eight years old, or 
so, and her kitten sij months, or so. Now, in 
the summer-time, both liked to get into its 
shade. When Mary was still anywhere, It was 
when Bhe was sitting, at night, in foe shade of 
foe old rock. 

“ She’s a darling girl 1 ” Mrs. Hadden re¬ 
plied. “You tell her, from me, that she’s a 
darling girl. I’ip looking after the nicest 
bunch there is here for her.” 

James helped his mother. He did not look 
up at anything that was said. He never did, 
when Mary was talked abojjt. $ut foe glow 
came that came always, when she was named, 
and the fingers had trepidation, and did not 
know the beet grapes from foe worst. When, 
at last, Mrs. Hadden found a bunch that suit¬ 
ed her, she twisted it in fine, white tissue pa¬ 
per, at the same time delivering new messages 
for Mary about coming to foe village to spend 
a whole week with her. 

Turning away a little, so that his face could 
be seen neither by his mother nor Mr. Tillot¬ 
son, ,(he did not mind poor Ada’s seeing him, 


On our return to foe city, we stopped to see 
foe Natural Steps, which were chjseljed ages 
ago by the aotion of foe waters, and which are 
not foe least among the wonders of this region 
of the curious and wonderful, hut which it 
would take a book to describe. 

At dinner at the hotel, you have served you 
with your dinner a list of the places a stranger 
should visit, and all prove to be worth your at¬ 
tention. Everywhere the checkered farms and 
neat French cottages will attract foe eye, anct 
from every point is presented “ as magnificent 
scenery as can well be imagined. Towers and 
spires, walls and rocks, cascades and precipices, 
swelling hills, and luxurious valleys, and woody 
mountains, beautiful villages and numberless 
solitary villas^ and white cottages, with grand 
rivers and crowding fleets, all united to delight 
the spectator.” 

In the city, on Sunday morning, we attended 
grand mass in the Catholic cathedral, which is 
not so large a building as the one at Montreal, 
but much more rich and gorgeous in its deco¬ 
rations. Tke priesfs are “ clothed in purple 
and fine linen,” and look as if they “fared 
sumptuously every day.” At the Protestant 
cathedral there is less display than in our oiyn 
city ohqrohqs. There must have been rich 
people prosent, but there were no indications 
of it in their dress; and there was no such 
setting apart of foe rich and poor, as is seen 
everywhere in our republican land. They 
enter the house of God and worship side by 
side, as WC cannot help thinking it very proper 
that Christian people should do. 

We wandered about the outer walls of the 
gray, gloomy prison of theUrsulines; but when 
we tapped on the grated window, to know if we 


other Days : Though many thousands of miles 
farther from you than, when I last year joined 
by letter your pleasant circle, I am yet with 
you in spirit. The ocean that rolls between 
me and my native country has not snapped 
one of foe links that bound me to the latter ; 
certainly, not the pleasant links of school-day 
association. 

I was very glqd to bear a few of foe particu¬ 
lars of, your gathering last year. And as the 
friend who kindly furnished me with these, ex¬ 
pressed a wish to hear in return some items of 
my journey to this distant point, I shall give 
them most cheerfully. 

But why have foff a country in which so 
muph work is found for every head and hand ? 
you perhaps may ask. Were there no others 
ready to take up the thousands of oars which 
keep in motion the ship of civilization in our 
own dear land ; or were there thousands who 
stood peady tp give up home and country for 
the sake of helping to civilize and Christian¬ 
ize these benighted Eastern nations, the call 
“ Come over and help us I ” might have fallen 
with less force upon my ear. I am most happy 
to know that one who once mingled with us in 
school scenes has long been on missionary 
ground ; and to hear that another purposes, if 
fife and health be spared tp him, to devote both 
to carry forward the Saviour’s last oommand, 
“ Go ye into all foe world, and preach the Gos¬ 
pel to every creature.” 

It was a pleasant band of fellow-missionaries 
in which I found myself, on the morning of 
December 12th, 1865, on foe deck of the neat 
and well-manned barque “ Sultana.” Teayfql 
eyes were there; for many relatives and friends 
had gathered aboqt them, to take a last look 
at vepy dear faces. Here a sister was folding 
her arms—for the last time, perhaps—around 
the younger, only sister, over whom she had 
watched from infancy. There, a mother, with 
heart almost breaking, was sobbing farewell to 
a darling son, the flower of her family flock, 
But there were no sqd countenances among 
those whose hour had oome to go from such 
loving friends. If tears came to foeir eyes for 
a moment, in sympathy, they were soon dried. 
After a most appropriate hymn and prayer, our 
communication with the shore was cut off; and 
soon, under full sail, watching the waving 
handkerchiefs of onr friends as they rapidly 
receded in the distance, we were wafted oqf of 
Boston harbor. 

Qur voyage across the Atlantic had little to 
relieve its monotony of rough weather and con¬ 
sequent sea-sickness. Its principal incident 
was a violent hurricane, off the Azores, which, 
for hours, placed ns in imminent peril. At one 
moment the ship seemed sinking, under seven¬ 
ty tons of water, whieh two successive waves 
had heaped upon her deots. B,ut the hand of 
Brovidence was under as well as over as ; and 
it bore ns safely through the perils of that ever- 
to-be-remembered night. 

Our first glimpse of the Eastern Continent 


dure of spring. Our hearts and our horses 
took courage; and we soon found ourselves at 
onr nightly resting-place. These places of rest 
were no quiet country inns, such as one may 
find along foe road sides of Ohio. Being on a 
route seldom travelled, we had not even the 
advantage of the ( k)hdns , which sometimes take 
the place of inns, and are desolate enough. 
We spent the Sabbath in a little, mud-walled 
mountain village, where our accommodations 
consisted of an under-ground room, shared by 
our horses and a company of buffaloes, who 
had a prjor claim to the apartment. We occu¬ 
pied a raised platform at one end of this curi¬ 
ous room, where we had foe privilege of watch¬ 
ing onr animal friends through the night, if un¬ 
able to sleep. The villagers showed much 
curiosity, especially the women, many of whom 
had never before seen a “Frank lady.” Turk¬ 
ish etiquette requires them to eover foe face, 
with the exception of the eyes, before their 
male guests j but they would cluster about the 
door, and often crowd into the room, half for¬ 
getful of the dingy white sheet-like envelopes 
which they used as veils. Like children, they 
would exhaust their vocabulary in wondering 
at our dress, our saddles, and other equipments, 
so unlike their own clumsy contrivances, 

After eight days of such travel, having been 
mope than once delivered from imminent peril, 


I do not understand that, in laying down this 
proposition, I claim anything more than was 
claimed by foe founders of this Republic. I am 
not the advocate of any new doctrine. I stand 
upon the principles of the fathers of our Consti¬ 
tution. I intend to claim no more than I under¬ 
stand they claimed, not for any particular class 
of men, but for all mankind, according to the 
principles laid down in the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence. In saying this, however, I do not in¬ 
tend to ignore the obligations embraced within 
the fair scope of the Constitution, as understood 
and administered by those who framed it. While 
I claim to be a Republican, I am not a negro- 
worshipper, as we are sneeringly called, and still 
less am I a worshipper ot those who claim do¬ 
minion over negroes. 

1 am no sycophant or worshipper of power any¬ 
where. I know how easy it is for some minds to 
glide along with the current of popular opinion, 
where influence, respeotability, and all those mo¬ 
tives whieh tend to seduce the human heart, are 
brought to bear. I am not unconscious of the 
persuasive power exerted by these considerations 
to drag men along in that current; but I am not 
at liberty to travel that easy road. I am not un¬ 
aware how unpopular on this floor are the senti¬ 
ments which I am about to advocate. I well 
understand the epithets to which they subject 
their supporters. Every man who has been in 
this Hall for one hour knows the difference be¬ 


tween him who comes here as the defender and 
supporter of the right of human nature, and him 
who comes as the vile sycophant and flatterer of 
those in power. I know tliatjthe one road is easy 
to travel—the other is hard, perhaps at this time 
perilous. Sir, I am not to be swayed by any of 
these considerations. Taking the Constitution 
for my guide—taking the principles of the fathers 
of the Constitution as the polar star to direct me 
in what I consider to be the path of duty, I shall 
not swerve from it. We have reached a crisis in 
onr public affairs, which demands the firmness, 
the patriotism, and the manhood, of every lover 
of his country. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, since the form- 


m°T® than onqe delivered from imminent peril, 
we were grateful indeed to reach this city of 
gardens, which holds, as its most sacred treas¬ 
ure, the earthly remains of Henry Martyn. A 
monument to his memory has been forwarded 
by the East India Company, and is soon to be 
set up under weeping willows, at the foot of 
the mission garden. Her®, in Tooat, is a 
flourishing school of Armenian young men, 
who are being trained as teachers to foeir peo¬ 
ple; also, a prosperous school lor younger chil¬ 
dren. A pleasant little congregation of those 
who have forsaken the superstitions of their 
corrupt church, has been gathered about the 
missionaries. There is now much to be done 
among the women, in foeir families; and this 
is especially the work for missionary ladies. 

Tooat lies in a gorge, between ranges of high, 
over-topping hills, and is consequently subject 
to great heat during the summer. In spring 
and autumn, however, it presents a delightful 
view, as almost every house is surrounded by a 
garden. But it i3 true here, as in “ Ceylon’s isle,” 
that though “ every prospect pleases,” “man,” 
alas! “ is vile! ” The missionaries are slowly, 
but surely, increasing the circle of their hear¬ 
ers and their helpers; and how much more 
might they not do, had they men and means. 
Could their friends in America know the lives 
of self-denial that acme of them have been 
leading here, and know, too, what excellent 
worldly prospects they sacrificed, for the sake 
of elevating this Armenian nation, they would 
he more ready to give, in sympathy, contribu¬ 
tions, and prayer, the aid they cannot give in 


One of foe slightest of missionary privations 
is the scarcity of news from our heloved coun¬ 
try, TiYe cannot indulge in correspondence as 
our hearts prompt; for foe postage of every 
letter must be paid on this side the water, 
(though it may be refunded to the Missionary 
Rooms in Boston by our friends in America;) 
and, moreover, we have not the precious mo¬ 
ments to spare from our pressing duties. We 
seldom see a new book from Amerioa, or even 
a pamphlet or magazine. One religious news¬ 
paper finds its way to foe Tooat station, and 
to that we all eagerly turn, on its arrival, to 
learn something of onr country’s welfare. 

But I am making my letter too long. I have 
told you, as desired, of myself, and the new 
country into which I have wandered. Will not 
some one or more of yon, in return, tell me of 
your meeting ?—who were there, what was said, 
ap,d done, ail'd sung? 

Dear teaohers and fellow-students, will yon 
not especially remember in your prayers a 
cause which has enlisted several over whom 
your influence was once extended? and ask the 
Father above to strengthen us for every trial 
and duty on the far-away shores whither He 
has called us ? And of our successors in the 
paths of knowledge, who will come to join us? 
Who will send us aid ? 

I must say, Farewell 1 May we all meet, if 
not again to part, yet where “ partings are no 


more trying to the institutions of our fathers than 
the present. If they can stand the pressure of 
foe present moment, there will be little fear of 
what may happen hereafter. I may, perhaps, 
magnify the importance of the present moment; 
I may not appreciate it rightly; but to me, this 
appears to be the most solemn and most import¬ 
ant of all the crises through which the Govern¬ 
ment has ever gone. It is my desire to treat the 
subject in accordance with these views of its im¬ 
portance ; hence I shall endeavor to restrain my 
feelings to what is appropriate to the place and 
the occasion. I shall endeavor to measure my¬ 
self to that unimpassioned manner, which, in my 
judgment, this presence and this occasion require. 

What are some of the circumstances under 
which this question presents itself before us? 
When I took my seat in this body, some five years 
since, it was shortly after the enactment of the 
famous Compromise Measures of 1850. On the 
first day of the session, a Senator from Mississippi, 
not now a member of the Senate, (Mr. Foote,) in¬ 
troduced a string of resolutions, which were after¬ 
wards known as foe finality resolutions, assert¬ 
ing that the Compromise Measures of the previ¬ 
ous Congress were to be deemed and taken by the 
American people to be a final settlement and ad¬ 
justment of the difficult and dangerous questions 
in dispute between the different sections and dif¬ 
ferent institutions of our common country. It 
seemed to me, at the time, to be exceedingly ab¬ 
surd to suppose that a resolution was paramount 
to a law of Congress, or that any additional safety 
•ould be obtained from the passage of a mere 
sentiment confirmatory of a stubborn act of leg¬ 
islation. Nevertheless, it was urged upon this 
body with great eloquence and zeal, from day to 
day, from week to week, and, I may say, from 
month to month. Arguments were employed in 
favor of those resolutions, well calculated to stir 
the blood—arouse the indignation—of a man 
coming from my section of the Union. Still, I 
was not provoked to utter a single syllable on 
the subject, because I hoped that this dangerous 
and difficult question was settled forever, although 
I was opposed to the principles on which it was 
settled. I thought it would be better to let 
it alone, if we had indeed reached the end 
of it. All those who acted with me then on this 
side of the House, though constantly provoked, 
never uttered a syllable in opposition to their op¬ 
ponents, but permitted the debate to go on with¬ 
out opposition. The advocates of the Compro¬ 
mise Measures had the discussion all their own 
way; and yet—absurd as it may appear, shame¬ 
ful and false as it was—we who sat by, forbear¬ 


Rofloetions like these brought my mind to the 
conclusion that it was impossible that your final¬ 
ity measures should ever be a finality. I did not 
wish to agitate the subject. I could even wish, 
as a lover of my country, that they might in 
some measure be a finality. I knew that institu¬ 
tions were prevailing in some parts of the coun¬ 
try, which could not meet the approbation of a 
just man. I say it here, because it is as well to 
speak plainly what we know to be the facts. All 
just men, all patriots, from the formation of the 
Constitution to this moment, have looked forward 
to the time when a certain institution which now 
jeopards the very being of the Republic should 
be wiped out. Gentlemen may rise and tell me 
that the founders of the Constitution were lovers 
of injustice and Slavery ; they may preach until 
doomsday, that the fathers believed Slavery to 
be right; but it is a.libel on them—it is a gross 
slander upon their memories. There was not 
one of those great men whose names are held 
sacred, and are revered among the American 
people, who did not treat it as a great stigma upon 
the Republic which they had formed ; and they 
hoped in their heart of hearts that the time 
would come, and come soon, when it would be 
blotted out forever. Not to wish this, would 
make them fiends instead of patriots. They did 
wish it, and not only wished it, but they made 
use of all the means within the legitimate com¬ 
pass of their power to accomplish it. Those 
whom we revere the most, groaned and ago¬ 
nized in spirit when they found that their en¬ 
deavors to abolish this accursed institution could 
not, for some selfish reason, be at once accom¬ 
plished. There is no man that has figured in 
this Republic, whose name I hold in greater es¬ 
timation than that of Thomas Jefferson. He 
was the enemy of everything that was unequal 
and unjust. He might have had unwarrantable 
aspiration for place; but, if so, it was a weakness 
of human nature, for which I can excuse him. 
Some say that he used means for the attainment 
of power which were not entirely proper. This 
may have been the case—X know not. At any 
rate, when he attained a position which gave 
him the power to do right, there was no man of 
whom I know that ever labored with more disin¬ 
terested zeal for foe accomplishment of that 
which I stand here to-day to advocate, than 
Thomas Jefferson. I speak of him particularly, 
because he was a resident of a slave State; was 
born in a region where the institution prevailed 
with its greatest force; was educated, undoubt¬ 
edly, as far as a man could be educated, to be¬ 
lieve it to be right; and yet his clear sagacity 
foresa w that it was all wrong, egregiously wrong. 
He predicted, more than seventy years before it 
took place, that the Almighty would visit us 
with a heavy hand because we willfully retained 
this institution. His prediction is true to-day, 
for the shadow of this accursed institution is tho 
only thing that crosses the path of this great 
Republic, and makes the experiment of free gov¬ 
ernment as yet a problem. If this were out of 
the way, if there was no Slavery on either side 
of Mason and Dixon’s line, what would there 
be to disturb the anticipations of any patriot ? 
But for this, it is clear the Union of these States, 
founded upon the great principles of equality, 
justice, and republicanism, might endure forever; 
but to-day a dark cloud intervenes and obstructs 
the horizon. Whether it will soon pass away, I 
cannot tell. 

I have said, Mr. President, that I rose to ad¬ 
dress the Senate at this time under circumstances 
more disastrous, more gloomy, more fraught with 
apprehension to our glorious Republic, than ever 
before existed since its foundation. Was there 
ever before a time when one section of the Union 
was warring against the other with such acrimony 


I ask any gentleman to tell me who it was in 
the olden times, in the better days ef onr Repub¬ 
lic, that rose up as the advocate of eternal chains 
and slavery to any class of the human race. His 
name is not to be found upon foe records of those 
great men who made their impress on our Con¬ 
stitution. It was left for later and smaller men 
to believe that your “peculiar institution” 


Your friend and fellow-pn 


time, as being aggressors and agitators of this 
subject. I say it was a false accusation, and 
made to arouse sectional strife and hatred; and 
it has had its effect—it has too well answered its 
object. 

Shortly afterwards, in 1852, the great Conven¬ 
tions met in due season, to select their candidates 
for the Presidency, and to announce the princi¬ 
ples on whieh they would administer the Gov¬ 
ernment. Tho Democratic party placed their 
eandidate, Mr. Pierce, upon a platform denying 
the right to agitate the question of Slavery 
anywhere in the United States. I believe the 
language was something like this : that the great 
Democratic party would resist the agitation of 
this question, in Congress or Out of Congress, or 
anywhere else. Mark the expression: they would 
resist it. They did not tell us how—whether by 
Bludgeons in the Senate, by pistols, by swords, 


of things, and was to endure forever. It was 
reserved for smaller men, at a later period, when 
the Republic became more corrupt than formerly, 
to introduce into the nation this nefarious doc¬ 
trine. If it is to continue, farewell to the work¬ 
manship of those great men who formed our Con¬ 
stitution and Union. 

Formerly we were told that the rights of the 
States were to be respected ; that this institution 
existed by virtue of the authority of the States 
wherein it was tolerated ; that the General Gov¬ 
ernment had nothing to do with it. The cry was, 
“ Hands off! The General Government has noth¬ 
ing to do with Slavery.” What do we see now? 
You are called upon to forget all other interests, 
and to go forward with zeal to the protection, the 
spread, and the perpetuity, of this institution. 
An entire change seems to have taken place, If 
this institution were confined to the States which 
tolerate it, I would say that I have no more to do 
with it in a State of this Union than in Algiers, 
in Russia, or in Turkey, or anywhere else. In 
general, T deplore the tyranny and oppression of 
men everywhere; but it is not for me to redress 
their injuries within those jurisdictions where I 
am deprived of the right of using an influence. 


under the jurisdiction of tho General Government, 
you make me responsible for it, When you ask 
my vote to endeavor to carry your institution into 
free territory, where it does not exist, where it 
is within the entire control of the General Gov¬ 
ernment, you invoke my aid to plant anew this 
accursed institution there. You cannot have it. 
There I will resist you to the death. Take it out 
of my jurisdiction, or I will exert every faculty 
of my mind to destroy it. I cannot by any act 
of mine ever acknowledge the right ef any man 
to hold another in slavery. 

It is exceedingly unfortunate, Mr. President, 
that the institutions of the North and the Soufo 
[8KB FOURTH PAOE.[ 
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-...... Mr. Letcber appealed to Mr. Buchaoan in to «. Ik. ongln.l l.rt.r, J.ho.gh md, o.d th.t *«, tro.M b. no forth., TO THE BENEVOLENT. 

There is not a principle of Jeffersonian De- * rom *“ e P as U We dismiss the subject for the _ • 1844, when the Biography was published, for we have from the beginning declared that we sion to introduce it into the legislation of Con- - 

mocracy which is not now publicly and oaten- Present, with the following quotations from the The following letter addressed to the editor permission to publish the conversation, to which had the letter in our possession, and day after gress. Territorial Governments had been pro- Loudon Evans, an aged colored preacher 
tatiously derided and scorned by the party of o^an of the “ Democracy” in New York, the of the New York Daily Times, by Mr. C. Colton, He received the following reply. We presume day - Cl ft! leDged f tbe 8“PP°rters of Mr Buchan- vided for all the Territory except that covered “‘ft e f nfJe f oriD « to 

•1 1-1 ni v M Tin*, o • + 1 f v ,, , , . . ■ J vuiwu, & presume an in this quarter to deny the truth of the state- by the Missouri Compromise, and I had no rai8e the means to purchase the freedom of his 

spoilsmen which still clings to the name Dem- Bay Book, ,a_ paper having the names of Bu- the trusted and chosen biographer of Mr. Clay, that the most skeptical, after reading it, will ment of facts made by General Jackson, as of suspicion that that was to be disturbed I children, eight in number, in order to take them 

ocratic. r Ihe fundamental principle of Jeffer- chanan and Breckinridge at the head of its col- will need no introductory explanation : admit that Mr. Buchanan has reasons for sup- his own knowledge, contained in the extract have no hesitation in saying, what most of you him to Liberia. He is evidently a man of 

>r President and Vice President: “ To the Editor of the New York Daily Times: pressing this conversation, which he is very we had published from the letter .”—Republican know already, that I was decidedly opposed to ™ uob intelligence for his opportunities, and he 

iad, then, as in the case of the French “ In answer to your inquiry, I would state averse to having made public. Why is he so Banner. , • the disturbance of that Compromise. Good 18 en d°rsed by Georgia gentlemen of the high¬ 
ly, of a resort to physical force, and that the two paragraphs printed in italics, on ia ,. , faith, as well as the peace of the country, eet standing as a person of irreproachable ebar- 

rf even a denial of the great truths we P a ge 418, vol. 1, of my “ Life and Times of °“® ‘° 8U PP re8S a conversation which oc- A CHAPTER OF CONTRADICTIOUS. seemed to require that a Compromise which ™ le F’ a ' ld of much utility as a colored preacher 

de the basis of our institutions, the Henry Clay,” were furnished me by Mr. Clay currecl twenty years before the date of this let- , . . . had stood for more than thirty years should °' , Gospel. Being satisfied that he will be 

aristocracy actually aceepted them as Himself, and that I still hold the original docu- ter > and yet pretends to have an indistinct rec- . “? ng ®. nu “ er ° us claas ot time-serving not be wantonly disturbed. These were my a v . ablabI ? man in Liberia, and under the be- 


Office, No. 501 Seventh street, between D and E, dently tri 
one square south of City Rost Office. nounced 
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THE ERA FOR THE CAMPAIGN. 


The Era for the campaign, from the first of 
August to the first of December, a period of four 
months, embracing the most interesting part of 
the canvass, and the returns of the vote in No¬ 
vember, will be furnished to subscribers, singly 
or in clubs, at fifty cents a copy. Will our 
friends see that the offer be made public in 
their several neighborhoods, and send us as 
many names as possible? It is just as impor¬ 
tant to circulate papers as it is documents. 


I ocratic. The fundamental principle of Jeffer- chanan and Breckinridge at the head of its col- will need no introductory explanation: admit that Mr. Buchanan has reasons for sup- 

son’s Democracy, universal freedom—his own umns, for President and Vice President: “ Tothe Editor of the New York Daily Times: pressing this conversation, which he is very 

declaration, that all men are born free and “ Instead, then, as in the case of the French “ In answer to your inquiry, I would state averse to having made public Why is he so 
equal—so far from being regarded as self-evi- P« m08ra «y> resort to physical force and that the two paragraphs printed in italics, on anxious to suppress a conversation which oc- 
a ,t, n k u , , f . „ . instead of even a denial of the great truths we P a ge 418, vol. 1, of my “ Life and Times of , . . „ , , ", 

dently true by his pretended followers, is pro- had made , he basis of our institutions, the Henry Clay,” were furnished me by Mr. Clay CUrred tweaty years before the dat « of *13 let- 
nounced a self-evident lie.” This was the British aristocracy actually aceepted them as himself, and that I still hold the original docu- ter > an< * yet pretends to have an indistinct rec- 
identical language applied to that passage of applicable to this continent, and set their wri- ment in his own handwriting. I caused it to olleetion of it? We can well understand that 
the immortal Declaration of Independence, by I® 1,8 to work to debaue h and destroy them by He printed in italics, to mark its peculiar char- a conversation upon matters of a private and 
Sector Pettit, of Indiana, in hi, speech favor- A *E£'o MeJlfTe!,, & ?S“) 

ing the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. men we re created free and equal, is not only did not signify that to be his wish—he being but u P on P ubllc affa,ra of 80 “ooh importance, 
That speech was universally applauded by the an eternal truth, hut an eternal fact. But to actuated, as I suppose, by the same generous the reluctance of Mr. Buchanan can only he 
Pierce and Buchanan press of the South, and pervert this declaration, by an application to forbearance towards Mr. Buchanan, which had explained by the facts stated by Mr Clay viz • 
met with peculiar favor with the leading spirits W e8 - Iudiana > a11 r f cea ° r 8 r eciea i ndaced fo f year s, Buchan- that it would implicate him beyond red’emp-' 

of that nartv in V' ' ' h th D 1 f is, of course, just as absurd as to say that all an s earnest entreaties, not to publish this cou- t - . . . _ , . 


n in this quarter to deny the truth of the sta: 
sent of facts made by General Jackson, as 
is own knowledge, contained in the extra 
re had published from the letter .”—Republics 


the immortal Declaration of Independence, by * era Y ork 1° debau 
Senator Pettit, of Indiana, in his speech favor- a ? application to neg 
., . , , ’ * of American Indepei 

ing the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. men were created fr< 
That speech was universally applauded by the an eternal truth, hut s 
Pierce and Buchanan press of the Sonth, and pervert this declarati 
' met with peculiar favor with the leading spirits ! legr f oes ’ Iudian "> a11 
ft. of that party in Virginia, where the Declaration b 8 ’ rdg) or^U fishes an 
of Independence has fallen into general con- “Batnot‘Slavery’ 
tempt. In fact, the leading Democrats of Vir- cal wrongs inflicted 01 
V ginia now advocate white Slavery, as we have condition and spiritual 
r heretofore shown. as the disgrace of C 

ft The other great feature of Jeffersonian De- were caTled'on to°go at 
mocracy, State Rights, has also been aban- to the islands—all o\ 
doued, because it was believed that, with the needed their aid, and the 
Federal Government in their own hands, its their brethren, their rac< 

1- p °" er and influence mi 8 ht be used t0 extend i^gt^miseriM 'T " 
and perpetuate Slavery. The utter disregard 0 r woolly-headed negr 


olleetion of it? We can well understand that 
a conversation upon matters of a private and 
merely personal nature should not be repeated; 
but upon public affairs of so much importance, 


Among the numerous class of time-serving not be wantonly disturbed . These were my 
politicians which the last twenty years has pro- sentiments then, fully and freely expressed, 
duced, we believe that there is not one who verbally and in writing, to all my friends, 
presents a record of grosser inconsistency than and ® outb > who solicited my opinion. 

Millard Fillmore. True, Mr. Buchanan has ,MP* 1 wenw to have been a Pandora’s 
- , , , .. . , , , , box, out of which has issued all the political 


birds, or all fishes, are equal. * * * versation, although such a publication would 

“Bat not ‘Slavery’ alone, or the mere physi- obviously have contributed to his [Mr. Clay’s] 
cal wrongs inflicted on the negro, their mental vindication before the public, against the charge 
condition and spiritual destitution were held up of bargain brought by General Jackson, and 
as the disgrace of Christianity, and the dark show that the proposal of bargain came, if not 
and damning blot of modern civilization. Men from the General himself, certainly from one 
were called on to go as missionaries to Africa— of his friends acting in his behalf, 
to the islands—all over where the ‘heathen’ “As the Editor of the Louisville Journal 


the reluctance of Mr. Buchanan can only be also boxed tbe poetical compass; but he has evils that now afflict the country, scarcely leav- 
explained by the facts stated by Mr Clay viz • taken a wider oircuit of yeara iu circumnavi P a - ing a hope behind.” 

that it would implicate him beyond red'emp- ting the world of P arty P olitioa ! and ’ for the Yet Mr. Fillmore, with all this pretended 
tion, as an intriguer. The following is the let- last tw enty-five years or so, he has pretty con- indignation at the authors of the repeal of the 


is endorsed by Georgia gentlemen of the high¬ 
est standing as a person of irreproachable char¬ 
acter, and of much utility as a colored preacher 
of the Gospel. Being satisfied that he will be 
a valuable man in Liberia, and under the be¬ 
lief that it is the sacred duty of society to re¬ 
ward a lifetime’s exertions in the right way, 
like his, we feel it our duty thus to state his 
case, and to appeal to the benevolent around 
us to aid him. He has already raised half the 
sum necessary to purchase his family, which 
money has been faithfully applied to that ob¬ 
ject.— Evening Star. 

We cheerfully give place to the foregoing 


t it would implicate him beyond redemp- nn g tue worm 01 party politics; ana, tor tne 1 e t Mr. Fillmore, with all this pretended w H ,, •’ , 

1, as an intriguer. The following is the let- laat twent Y five yeara or so ’ be baa P retty con ' indignation at the authors of the repeal of the s Zlnt frlm^b! ^ ? t s Z 
of Mr. Buchanan referred to: sistently, as far as he has been able, kept the Missouri Compromise, in the same speech, We hlZl ^ 5 EvemngStar of th. 

Mr. Buchanan to R. P. Letcher. shi P of State on a southwardly tack. He may threatens that the Union will and ought to be referred to T d ^ ° U “ 


The speech of Mr. Wabk, which occu- P°" er and lnflu ®“ ce “'ght be used to extend imaginary mise ries of yellow-skinned Malays ed to by you for the truth of the si 

pies ko large a space in our columns this week, and P er P e tuate Slavery. I he utter disregard 0 r woolly-headed negroes. Even woman, pure, do no less than to say the fact 

while it excludes the variety which we en- the States is shown in the pas- devoted, self sacrificing woman, left her home, “ It may also be proper for 

deavor to give them, will well renav oerusal 3a " e of the Fugitive Slave Law, without a shad- Her duties, her sad and suffering sisters at her Mr. Clay appended a note to 

y a, forcibl. rfritaJL' Sf F™: « » .«» Constitution. True, the XjT£.’S? d .« h d“S'feth“ 

dom. ■ _ Constitution requires that fugitives from labor i mpo t en t and impious, if not, indeed, indecent cordingly addressed Gov. Let, 

■uwu oATrTTVTiao must be surrendered, on claim of the party to effort to transform negroes, Ac., into white his lips sealed by a pledge of 1 

HON. SCHUYLER COLFAX. whom the labor is due. But this is merely men.” Mr. Buchanan. 

We omitted in our last to state that the con- an agreement or compact among the States. After undertaking to show that the mis- “Very respectfully, your obe 
stituents of Mr. Colfax, of Indiana, have, in Massachusetts is bound by it to surrender such placed philanthropy or the wicked interned- u York Jul 1 1856 ” 
Convention, unanimously re-nominated him for fugitives to South Carolina, and South Carolina dling of Abolitionists has destroyed a million (( ^ ’ ‘ 

Congress. We-are highly pleased at this result, is bound to surrender such to Massachusetts; or so of the negro race, and done untold mis- e 0 ow * n g> says the N 

Mr. Colfax has faithfully reflected the sentiments Hut any one may see, by referring to the Con- chief besides, our philosophical editor proceeds 18 * 6 statement, certified to s 
of his constituents, and has labored with energy stitutiou, that no power is conferred upon Con- to explain the whole thing in a nut-shell, as “Jg bee “ made, and which is 

and efficiency in the great cause of Republican gress to pass a law enforcing this compact, follows : ^ ® ay 8 own Hand. We hai 


ow of warrant in the Constitution. True, the a jf ect ;°, 
Constitution requires that fugitives from labor ; m p 0 t ec 
must be surrendered, on claim of the party to effort b 
whom the labor is due. But this is merely men.” 
an agreement or compact among the States. After 
Massachusetts is bound by it to surrender such placed 


,e public, against the charge Mr. Buchanan to R. P. Letcher. snip 01 oiaie on a soutnwaruiy lacx. ne may threatens that the Union will and ought to be ro p Q --„j . ,, . ... 

by General Jackson and “ Lancasthr, June 27, 1844. bav ® veered a b ‘ Ue - unwi f ng J y ’ 0n tbe 8ub i ect d^-solved, if the party opposed to the repeal, and respitabL annea In™ H h g °°t -T™! ' 

D “My Dear Sir: I this moment received your °‘ Slavery prohibition in the Territories, at one and which intends to prevent the accomplish- to U9 tKlb! t T , , r " 

in his beh If ^ ^ r ° m 006 very k ' nd l etter , an d hasten to givek^answe^ time insisting upon the maintenance and ex- men t of the foul purpose of the repeaTLuc- ‘V! the klgh6st t08ti monials, from the press 

.. _ of the Louisville Journal W t ha ‘ g v? d i. P ^ P0Se . i \ WOu1 ^ ‘®nsion of the Missouri Compromise line, and ceeds in electing a President! The impu- and " om d ‘ 8t >ngu. S hed gentlemen in Georgia, 

seded their aid, and the sins and sufferings of seems to have been advised of the fact, though D ° W msisUnS tbat its abro ^ ation waa ri S bt and dence of the threat of disunion, coming from a f “ usefulness as a minister 

ieir brethren, their race, their own kith and through me, that this document was fur- wan r • to J proper, and essential to the existence of the renegade Abolitionist pxnnqA* thr* ^ O8 P 0 ^ an( ^ we Sincerely hope that the 

in, became as nothing in comparison with the a n<l as I have been appeal- ^ of this ancient feelhig still 8urvi 1 v ^ es , not Union » but in either c ft8 © has been actuated 0 f hi 8 whole political'life • and more nartic/ frienda of bura anity will aid him in the effort to 

nagrnary miseries of yellow-skinned Malays ed toby you for the truth of thesUtemen^comd by a sincere desire to please the South, and to children, in order 

proper for me to say that M a “P le juatice, but no more than jus- aid the cause of Slavery extension. The period repe al of the Missouri Compromise. In sent!- , ‘ h , em ^ blm .‘° Llbena - Contribu- 

a note to the same docu- ^’^tyTetter ffllTweTto aTneTua ksoT: f *£”2’ “f ° f hU cT™ ^ ^ ^ ‘° be W = th the North ’ while oZ r9 ° 6iVed - tMa 

on th P ?samf a °ubfrM T r T r “ IbaTe ^ aa ? very distinct recob to F ® derab8 ? i ofb ‘ 3 eflo ; ta to prevent the aa- practically he yields as much to the South as r nMl; 1enr . M r 

1 Gov Le”cher and fonnd lecti ° n ° f what tran8 P ired in T onr nearly “ 18810a of M >ssour, as a slave State, and of h.s Douglas, Pierce, and Buchanan; and these have of Monday contains the fol- 

pledgeofsL’cegivento ‘SSoMmLTtltTd 1 “P^ d iT Admini8trationa of been the tactics of Mr. Fillmore from the time froTG^rJr 6 g6 S ° n ’ & 6nat ° r 

6 strong wish to himself, as I had done a hundred Jefferson and Madison, is so far remote mtime, he first had lmnaa nf « ^ + *u n • tlom Weor ^ ia - 

J, jour obedient servant, frgjf - F— P '“" - 


roper for me to say that 
. note to the same docu- 
apply to Gov. Letcher for 
>n the same subject. I ac¬ 


cordingly addressed Gov. Letcher, and found 
his lips sealed by a pledge of silence given to 
Mr. Buchanan. 

“Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

“ C. Colton. 

“ New York, July 1, 1856.” 


IMPORTANT ACTION OF CONGRESS. 


We had barely time) as the Era was going to 
press last week, to announce the passage of Mr. 
Sherman’s amendment to the Army appropria¬ 
tion bill, which suspends the ruffian enactments 


The remedy for a non-compliance may rest in “ In conclusion, we hardly nee 

the Federal Government, and ’ orobablv does • the readers of this journal why this is so, neces- SUT" -* - *:£>“•»— «•a never nau nui one conversation latter is an anteanuvian. Mr. Fillmore com- Ma8sarlni» e tt« ” a., a me nome wmcb t.bey have se- 

hut it has no to net i„ oj * ft . ’ sarily so. If the Almighty had designed the States by the House of Representatives, Hon. with him on the .subject of the then pending menced his political career as an Abolitionist it if m- ’ y 8 > that the success of lected in Africa. He is entitled to the confi- 

but t has no power to set as.de State authority, ow , ft hav(J fte natur0 tha p * rpoae of James Buchanan, then a member of the House, election, and that upon the street, and the whole ^ T Abolitionist, the Republicans “ will in its benumbing and d «ne® and sympathy of all who may feel at lib- 

| and take the matter into its own hands. This the eagle, why, he would have made it an eagle, and afte ™ ard3 “ a «7 years a Senator of the of it, verbatim et literatim, when comparatively and ™ ugbt the Slavary a g greSB10Iuata manfully satisfying influence retard the movements of ? rty and able to «»m«bnte to such an object, 

was the opinion of Mr. Webster, Federalist as or, rather, would not have created it at all; Umtecl states from Pennsylvania, who had fresh upon my memory, was given to the pub- Here m Congress, for some years. Mr. Bu- the slave’s redemption.” So Parker PilKVmr I cheerfully commend him and his cause to the 

he was, expressed in liis 7th of March speech, and the simple, existing, eternal fact, that the ?, eeu a ^ ealous ? n< ] influential supporter of lie in my letter of August, 1827. The publica- chanan, though born to an inheritance of Anti- a prominent Garrisonian in u > ™ kmd cousid eration of the public. 

• — ’ ..onormcv the negro exists, is, of course, proof absolute and General Jackson in the preceding canvass, and tion, then, of this private conversation, could Slavery sentiments, “conquered his nreiudices ” mill, J I T T ! P , ^ Pta ' Alto® Iverson. 


* re “ PB “ lnUy ’ y ° Ur 0D ^ eut| servant, Jackso and he desired bec()me his pyasout . muus a supporxers are deucy. 

“ New York Tulu 1 1 fisc » C \ CohTON ‘ retary of State. Had he voted for the General, ^ 1 « g ‘ 6 b6De ‘ ° f 8tatUte ° f 

J*ew rork, July 1, I806. in case of his election, I should most certainly limitations. 

‘ The following,” says the New York Times, have exercised any influence I might have pos- But Mr. Fillmore’s sins are of a more recent The 
“is the statement, certified to as above, as hav- sessed to accomplish this result; and this I date. He belongs to the present generation— the Gar 

ingbeen made and which is now extant, in di3iaterea ‘ ed ’ Mr. Buchanan to the past. The former has against 

M Clay sown hand. We have seen it:” “ This conversation of mine, whatever it may come upon the public stage since the com- leading 

I V r Son ?e fine jn January, 1825, and not long have been, can never be brought home to Gen. meneement of the Anti-Slavery agitation ; the letter ft 

before the election of President of the United Jackson. I never had but one conversation latter is an antediluvian. Mr. Fillmore com- Massael 

States by the House of Representatives, Hon. with him on the ” ' ' ’ “ " massacr 


repeal of the Missouri Compromise. In senti- tak « the .m with him to Liberia. Contribu- 
ment he affects to be with the North, while benefit WlU be r90eived afc tbia 

practically he yields as much to the South as te! „ 

Douglas, Pierce, and Buchanan; and these have ^lligencv- of Monday contains the fol- 

been the tactics of Mr. Fillmore from the time fr 0 T Geor^T ^ rS ° n ’ " 

he first had hopes of a re-election to the Presi- °“ August 2, 1856. 

T The undersigned takes great pleasure in sta- 

rOLITICAl ITEMS. %£* fe 

m a,. o, g .„ of tsriss? 

the Garrison Abolitionists, takes strong ground Desiring to emigrate to Liberia, he has pur- 
against tbe Republican party. It gives, in its f' base d bis own freedom, and is now endeavor¬ 
leading article for this week, an extract of a \ ng to ! aiae f ! inds for the deration of his chil- 
letter from a “ clear-sighted Abolitionist in d , re . n ’ 6 even in nn . mbery that they may go with 
Massachusetts,” who T ^ h °™ wbiob tb e/have se- 


tion bill, which suspends the ruffian enactments in 1860. Yet the sham Tlemneraev fhl D ,ir, negro exists, is, of courte, proof absolute . « , . , / - -- r - -y- 

of the preteuded Legislature of Kansas Sub r,- r , ... ^ c ^ unavoidable, that the Almighty designed him T as SQ PP0 8 ®d to enjoy his unbounded confi- serve no other purpose than to embarrass me, 

2 2 Mir JT TJ! J i Z P0Sltltl0ua pr0geny 01 tbe democracy of 1798, for a diffe ft nt purp08e and® subordinate social denc ?> ^ at , tbe of Mr. Clay, in and force me prominently into the pending con’- 

sequently, the bill of Mr. Dunn also passed the have overleaped this latitudinarian Federalist, position ; and, consequently, that all that has tbe CI . ty °J Was Hmgton. Mr. Clay was at the test—which I desire to avoid. 

ouse,which restores the Missouri Compromise; i n giving constructive power to the Federal been said, or done, or thought, or labored for, rime in the room of his only messmate in the “ You are certainly correct in yourrecollec- 
id to crown the legislation of the week, Whit- Government. in this respect, is a delusion, a monstrous, riouse, liis intimate and confidential friend, tion. ‘You told me explicitly that you did not 

Id was ejected from his seat by the decisive It, must not be forgotten in thia nmnMorinn world wid e fraud—the most deplorable and JB. Letcher, since Governor^ of Ken- feel at liberty to give the conversation alluded 

liorilv of 18 The House has thus in several ,1 g ’ co nect o i, mo8 t stupendous imposture ever imposed upon l uc,l yj Hen also a member of the House. Short- to, and would notdo so under any circumstances, 

sjority ol 18. Ihe House has thus, in several that among the amendments to the Constitu- the world.” y after Mr. Buchanan’s entry into the room, without my express permission.’ In this, you 

iys, pronounced the pretended laws of Kansas tion, amendments procured mainly by Mr. Jef- a a • -n rwi he introduced the subject of the approaching have acted, as you have ever done, like a man 

II and void. We intend next week to give ferson’s influence, it is declared that “ all pow- Y Y “ D8mooracy ^ Ve do not wlsh to Presidential election and spoka of the certain- of honor and principle.” 


sequently, the bill of Mr. Dunn also passed the have overlea 
House,which restores the Missouri Compromise; i n giving co 
and to crown the legislation of the week, Whit- Government, 
field was ejected from his seat by the decisive it, mus t uc 
majority of 18. The House has thus, in several that among 


and force me prominently into the pending con¬ 
test—which I desire to avoid. 

“ You are certainly correct in your recollec- 


be forgotten, in this connectioi 


lie in ray letter of August, 1827. The publica- chanan, though born to an inheritance of Anti- a prominent Garrisonian T nZ*! fc* ? v^' lriQd consideration of the public, 
tion, then, of this private conversation, could Slavery sentiments, “conauered his Dreiudices ” ,,, 1 speecn at h ra- Alfred I- 

serve no other purpose than to embarrass me, ? conqueredUis prejudices, mingham, on the 4th of July, declared his - 


ate conversation, could Slavery sentiments, “conquered his prejudices,” mingham, on the 4 
than to embarrass me, „„ „„ ,, c . , , , . ’ ® ^ 

itly into the pending con- & n d ^ a8 amon g‘He first to bow down and wor- preference for the election of Buchanan, be 

avoid. Bhiptbe Mo T° b ° f f avery - , cause ;t tend to promote and iniluene 

correct in your recollec- w e know little of Mr. I lUmore prior to the the Anti-Slavery agitation while that of Fre 
:plicitly that you did not year 1838, when he gave the following reply to mont would tend to a cessation of it 
tSZZSZS*! an Abolition society of Western New York: W„M PHlUp, ibo 

Buffalo, October 17, 1838. litionist, said to be the most eloquent man ii 

Sir: Your communication, as Chairman of the United States, an avowed Disunionist i 

tr B “ w r-. , E » h ' - -■ ^ 

hand. You solicit my answer to the following of disunion he still hopes that the electioi 


null and void. We intend next week to give ferson’s influence, it is declared that “all pow- I ,T“’ “ 

the yeas and nays in these several cases, with 6 rs not expressly granted by the Constitution 8poila ™ eory 
an analysis of the vote in each. to the Federal Government are reserved to the I “T-! ,TA 

The cause of Republican Freedom gains States.” There is no such grant of power in 
strength every day, in Congress and in the reference to this clause of the Constitution, 
country. ______ and hence the enforcement of it is left with the 


from the enterprising publisher, C. H. Brainard, 
of Boston, a lithographio likeness of Colonel 


in Frnpdnni crin'na 0 , , „ „„ , „ . happens that the Almighty did create the An- 

in Dreeaom gains States.” There is no such grant of nower in , £ , ., r , J „ ,, 

iotbss and in tha r ■ r r , „ glo-Saxon, and other German races, the Celts, 

igress ana in tne reference to this clause of the Constitution. , ’ ,, . , . ’ ’ 

, , and all the Caucasians; and it so happens that 

and hence the enforcement of it is left with the , ,, ■ , 

0 , . r , , . . , . the great body of them were held m slavery 

-We have received States. I He fact which renders this conclusion from aboat the era of Creat ; onj or a litUe later 


Buffalo, October 17, 1838. 


lenoe P oud ent of the New York Daily News says 
1 Fre- * ha ‘ tb08lav , 0 8 irl w Hose freedom was purchased 
by Mr. Beecher’s congregation, absconded late¬ 
ly, taking with her certain articles not her 
Abo- property. It was a trick, it is said, concocted 
in in by the master and the girl, to raise the $1,200. 
st is ® he r eturned to him, was quite happy, and aet- 
ring along as well as could be expected.” 
ope The above base falsehood is being extensive- 


John C. Fremont, the people’s candidate for while 


i necessary one, is the insertion of the power 
,o legislate in other clauses of the same article, 


that of Mr. Jefferson, in which were both Mad- ing proof of the charge made by Mr. Clay, 
ison and Gallatin ? Where would he be able It seems that General Jackson himself was 
“*"“*"*«f ioWg u..b„„ 


_,,_, T , ■ a Secretary of St,ate,’ looking at Mr. Glav. This exposed, and that he denounced it at the nine, 

1 t (L r * ,v 1 f ,/p g °' 18 gentleman (Mr. Clay) playfully remarked that like an honorable man. The following charac- 

also true, that two- hirds of the Caucasian race he thought there was no timber there fit for a teristic letter from the old hero has recently 
in Russia are at this time slaves. Now, we Cabinet officer, unless it was Mr. Buchanan been blished in the NMle ( T eun .) Ba l 
maintain, that, according to the principles of himself. ’ . _ . \ ' 

logic, and according to the most palpuffle CO m- Clay . wbil « b ® was so hotly assailed Il ; s fall y corroborative of the statement 

v r i . , . .. with the charge of bargain, intrigue, and cor- ot Mr. Llay, and places the candidate of the 

mon sense method of drawing a oonclusiou, if ruptioDj duriD \ r the Administratton of Mr. sham Democracy in anything but an enviable 
the above mode of reasoning of the Day Book Adams, notified Mr. Buchanan of his intention or honorable position. We dislike to be com- 
is applied to the Caucasians, it Will show that to publish the above occurrence, but, by the , . ... 

they should again be reduced to Slavery-that earnest entreaties of that" gentleman he 7 was fY tQ A PP .J 8p ° h ° Y'Y 

is to say, all who have to earn their bread by » d “ ced to f“ b e“ d f% so.” ‘ b e Presidency; but there is no other by 


President of the United States, which we pro¬ 
nounce to be the only faithful likeness of that 
distinguished man we have yet Been. 


others. 

Another glaring instance of the abandonment 
of State Rights by the sham Democracy, is the 
attempt to override the laws and Constitution 
of Pennsylvania, in the Wheeler slave case. 
That State abolished Slavery some forty or 
fifty years ago. In fact, steps were taken to 


gentleman (Mr. Clay) playfully remarked thi 
he thought there was no timber there fit for 
Cabinet officer, unless it was Mr. Buchana 


THE TRUE ISSUE. That State abolished Slavery some forty or A u ft 

- 3 3 they should aga 

The Democrats of the South in the present ° ty year8 a S°- ’ u fact > steps were taken to . g tQ all w)l 
canvass cannot rely on the old grounds of de- *Hat end so early as 1780. But up to the year j abor ^nd th 
fence and excuse for Slavery; for they seek not 1847, persons from the South were permitted • ' ,, 1 

merely to retain it where it is, but to extend it to pa89 through the State with their domestic ^-T’- w 
into regions where it, ts unknown. Much less ,,, , „ ° . _ maintains. Ti 


like an honorable map. Tke following charac¬ 
teristic letter from the old hero has recently 
been published in the Nashville (Tenn.) Ban¬ 
ner. It is fully corroborative of the statement 
of Mr. Clay, and places the candidate of the 


uauu. ion solicit my answer to tne tollowing „ . me election v... *i,„ o OI ° . . . 

interrogatories : of Buchanan may effect that object. The .In- y C0 P e “ the Pro-Slavery press, to the injury 

First. Do yon believe that petitions to Con- ti-Slavery Bugle, of Ohio, and in fact every ° f th<S g ' rl Sarah > and tbe Humane trader who 
gress, on the subject of Slavery and the slave Abolition paper advocating Disunion con 80 g^ero^ly manumitted her on the payment 

*»»^.p.bn rPhtf .i„ dth ri P T i , ;; i i , t^rr n “rr tep * ,Jf ” t * r a 

people? lican candidate. They are doing all in their “ be is now m Washington, a free woman, and 

Second. Are you opposed to the annexation P ower for Buchanan, by withdrawing votes em P , °}' ed a9 a domestic in one of the most re¬ 
ef Texas to this Union, under any circum- from Fremont. ° spectable families in the city. The statement 

"YZYITjoZiZZZ A? CongresZxL- - Fillmore a ” d Buchanan are both Disunion- » therefore false i n every par ticular, 
cising all the constitutional power it possesses, a ^ owed > unless they are elected President; From ihs New York Day Book 

to abolish the internal slave trade between and the 00urs e they would pursue, if elected, «Bennett’s Herald is fast losing subscribers 
the States? would nq doubt tend to widen the breach be- sine© the unaccountable whim that carried it 

fourth. Are you in favor of immediate legis- tween the North and South. The elpptmn nf over to the Black Republican cause. 


the States? would no doubt tend to widen the breac 

fourth. Are you in favor of immediate legis- tween the North and South. The eleoti 
l±7J 0 Yl? h0 l lt>0a of Slavery irl tbe Di3 ‘ Fremont, on the contrary, would «*L, 


:t of Columbia ? 
am much engaged, and have i 
into an argument, or to expl: 


Fremont, on the contrary, would forever blast t pS fft ®enuett will see the day when 

the prospects of the Disuuionists, North and fcS ^ 

ooutu. ms policy and official influence, even commenced abusing the South and the Derao- 


“ Bennett’s Herald is fast losing subscribers, 
fince the unaccountable whim that carried it 
>ver to the Black Republican cause. 

“ Perhaps Mr. Benuett will see the day when 
le will repeat that he turned traitor to all his 


.posed by Henry Clay, my reasons for my opinion. I shall therefore, without legislation, would at once stop the ef- cra ^ c party. He 
leral Jaokann. can Lp for the nresfint. ftnntATif. L to, . . . Y ^ 


tees of Slavery , for such reliance is pregnant months. In that year, the permission was re* 
with the admission that Slavery is wrong, and pealed, so that any slave brought into the 
hut for the Constitution Bhould be abolished. State, by his master or agent, became instantly 


i^’sssaffsissss’ 


but for the Constitution should he abolished, state, by his master or agent, became instantly 
This constitutional argument for Slavery, stand- . 
ing alone, fully justifies the Abolitionists. They " ee ’ 

are clearly right, if Slavery he morally wrong, Now ’> lf dootnne of State Rights is good 
for to get rid of it under the Constitution, or by for anything, one would suppose that here was 
amending the Constitution, is confessedly im- a clear case demanding its application. A sov- 


vor of restoring white slavery at a proper time, 
though they say it is premature to agitate it as 
a practical question. They wish to crush out 
the spirit of negro abolition first, and then the 
poor whites will have their turn. 


to his biographer, to which we can certify,hav- “escribed, this letter was furnished by the 
ing compared it witji the original, in Mr. Clay’s Hon - Wm - B - Lewi s to the editor of the Nash- 
own hand. The same may be seen in the vol- W®* Banner, who sqys that the original manu- 
ume, and on the page referred to above, in Dr. sc^pl in his possession. Here it is : 

Colton’s note to us.” “ Hermitage, February 28, 1846. 


rietby the People, without the interference of >l S e from tbe Herald to a paper of tbeir 


amending the Constitution, is confessedly 
practicable. 

In truth, the Constitution cannot help Slav 
if it he a violation of the laws of God ani 
morality. In that case, the Constitution sho 
he changed, or the free States should sect 


THE OPINION OF A SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER. 


urne, and on the page referred to above, in Dr. 18 man possession. Here it ,s : Witbont go j Qg ^ ^ gnf Congress. What is more-a Union party will 

Colton s note to us. Hermitage, Jebruary 28, 1845. fi c ; en t to assert roundly, without qualification, '“mediately develop itself in the South, which 

No one, we presume, at this day will ques- Your observations with regard to Mr. Bu- tbat) during bis whole career in Qo e ft will prefer the Union to Slavery extension ; 

tion the veracity °f Henry Clay. His deadly affai/tfTht Intrigtfe °{i tending from 18 ^ 7 t0 1843 > Mr - iGUmore stood and wh ;. ch will > in a few yea™, owing to the 

political enemies while be lived, have, since Adams and Olay—did not do me justieeTn the side Hy side with Mr. Adams, Mr. Giddings, grater freedom of discuaaion, prefer Freedom 


and it will take, during tbe next three months,’ 
ten thousand dollars out of his pocket. 

The following are the remarks of a South 
Carolina journal on the subject: 


We take the following from the Minden Her- 


and its Legislature, in pursuance of this free which is published in Claiborne Parish, have bestowed upon him. He 


his death, joined his friends in chanting requi- expose he then made; and I am sure about that 
ems over his grave ; and it is too late for them time did believe there was a perfect under¬ 
now to retract the fulsome adulation which they standing between Adams and Clay about the 


he changed, or the free States should secede, Constitution, declares that slaves shall not be Lousiana: 
rather than continue to guaranty what they con- brought into the State, from the South or else- “ Our opinii 

eider immoral and profane. The Constitution _ T ,, , self, and brou 

cannot help Slavery, for another reason. That ^e'®, oni pain of forfeiture. In other words, more dis t | 

institution, extending through fifteen States, tbat n0 s!aTe sbatl breath e *6 air of Pennsyl- marily exp ‘ lle 

and inter-ramified with the interests, the feelings, vania, unless he comes under that olause of the of chivalry on 
and the very existence of many millions of men, Constitution which provides for the rendition cuse can be of 
is much strongerthan the Constitution It would 0 f f ugit i ves from labor. But Wheeler's slaves B “ tIer did 
he far easier to change or violate the Constitu- ,<• -.■ ,, , but, on the c 

tion, than to abolish Slavery, Besides, Slavery ft ere “ ot f “ g . ,tlve8 i they ^ brou 8 bt Iuto tbe taking all the 
is older than the Constitution, existed before it, State by tbeir owner , and wer0 therefore for- j nt0 account, 
and independently of it. We derive no right to foited. Yet the Federal “ Democratic ” Judge merited. We 
our slaves from it, and weaken our cause by Kane exerted all bis power to restore them to very agitators 

seeming to rely on it. Wheeler, and punished his fellow-citizen. Wil. P r eme contem 


about that and Mr. Slade of Vermont, as the uncompro- 
ect under- mising opponent of Slavery aggression. On 
ate? U This every finest' 011 involving Slavery, which arose, 
iewed that b '. s TOtes wil1 be fo “ nd fecorded, yea or nay, 
s or not, [ with those of Messrs. Adams and Giddings. 


sro- t0 Slavery - In a word > tHe election of Fremon 
O n inaugurate a great Emancipation party ii 
the SoBtli, 


the South, aud especially in South Carolim 
The readers of the New York Herald will coi 


tution, declares that slaves shall not be Lousiana: gene al CQnsenfc 0 f the shaip Democracy, can- tbere wag any corruption in tbe oase o^ot, | with those of Messrs. Adams and Giddings. was held at Vernon, in Southern India 

ft into the State from the South or else- Our^opimou u^Brooks disgraced him- omzed as a pohtical saint, along W ith the J eft know not; but one thing I do Know, that lie After the expiration of his term of service in the 24th ult. Judge Morton, the People 

on pamo forfeiture In other words, ^Xeputef££Wr! anTSld bfsum“ YZ T*’ r Z ^ b ° ZtlJYZ Y ^ ^ <Tr the House of Representatives, Mr. Fillmore was Mate for Governor, addressed above 

osuves a breathe the air of Pennsyl- ma rily expelled from the House. It was a stretch Sieged that the storyis false—that it has been ^ *^Mt'^Lv' Semstad e,ect e d Comptroller of New York; and we hear persons. He was formerly a Demoorat 


After the expiration of his terra of service in 24th ult. Judge Morton, the People* 


the House of Representatives, Mr. Fillmon 


, addressed above 3,000 


3 ne comes unaer mat clause or me ot chivalry on his part ior which no valid ex- taoncatea Dy^now ^omings and Kepublicans o/ ^ ’ Xhis t0 aDpeare d gross comip. nothing more of fcim until Qotober, 1847, when accoimts from Ii 
which provides for the rendition for political effect. But this question is easily /on, and I repeiled it with that holeft'indignL a Whig Convention, at Albany, nominated him cause of Liberty, 

from labor. But Wheeler s slaves L It, J^in our estimation determ ' n e d - Let a committee of distinguished tton as [which] I thought it deserved. for the Presidency. That Convention attested There was a F 


ft” 8 ©/the eiMtMTy was lnour estimatton’ determined - Let a committee of distinguished tion as [which] I thought it deserved. for the Presidency. That Convention attested 

iking all the circumstances, past and present’ supporters of Mr. Buchanan, in company with 1 Andrew Jackson.” the popular opinion of his position on the Sla-. _ , 

tto account, perfectly proper, because justly the representatives of the other two parties, The Washington Union has endeavored to very question, by unanimously adopting the present 
erited. We have no sympathy with the Sla- wait on Mr. Colton, and examine the original, throw suspicion upon the genuineness of this Wilmot Proviso. They commended their cw . L T , j 
Their report will be entirely satisfactory to all letter, hut without the slightest reason, that we didate iu an address which contained these 


negro is most happy and best Bituated in the ■’ U B monies imprisoi 

condition of Slavery. If we stop there, we d ' 1 ''' 1 'K to inform the negroes of their rights, 
weaken our cause by the very argument intend- The charge of contempt, as everybody knows, 
ed to advance it; for we propose to introduce was a mere false pretence, invented to bring 

Ten Zbe unfit for fe s^ovmme^md ‘ he victim wilhin the grip of tyramiy ‘ 
equal association with other men. We must go ^ this had been the merely perve 
a step farther. We must show that African of an individual Judge, it would b 
Slavery is a moral, religious, natural, and prob- paratively little consequence; but it 
ably, i» ihf general, a necessary institution of iu* u . . , , 

society. This is th e only line of argument th/ ”‘e“ b e r ® d lbat b ® was sustained and 
will enable Southern Democrats to maintain the by Aammistratxon. The Attorn 
doctrines of State equality and Slavery exten- who has always been made the c 


dTn7Z£nl°natt e es; KdoCk ^ V> ^'' 


b published hy a highly re- words: “ Uncompromising h 


is a mere false pretence, invented to bring “ w e have read the debates in Congress for But 
e victim wilhin the grip of tyranny. many yeara P a8t > m i"ut©iy and impartially, and 9tatem 

, 3 3 never have we known any man so foully and , , 

It this had been the merely perverse action unceasingly abused and vilified as this same Hana-v 
an individual Judge, it would be of com- Sumner. Every dog of Southern agitation, mitted 
iratively little consequence; but it is well re- Prom ‘ ® 08e ’ Douglas down to the smallest and Times. 
embered that he was sustained and urged on most m , angy tbat whice ? aad snarls in the nn- Her( 
th Ad *... * t t* Th a a principled, suck-egg tram, has been barking at , , 


with all parties; for we qpprehepd that the spectable papc-r of Nashvil[e, by thp edjtor, extension of Slavery. No more territory 
friends of Mr. Buchanan would not he particu- Mr. Hall, who is well known in this oommuni- is our watchword, unless iy re Pref. We 
larly well satisfied with such a report. ty, where he resided for some years, as a re- present yon sound, good men, who personate 

But no rational man doubts the truth of the spopsihle pqblip officer, and as editor of the these principles,” 

statement of Mr. Colton, verified as it is by the Republic. We have always understood him to Let it be remarked, by the way, that this 

hand writing of Mr. Clay, which has been sub- be a gentleman of high character; and what- Whig doctrine of 1847 is identical with the Re¬ 

mitted to the inspection of the editor of the ever may be his character, he has asserted that publican platform of 1856. Mr. Fillmore was 
Times • He baa the original of the letter in his posses- elected Vice President, with the full under- 

Here, then, we have the real intriguer. We sion; which is a test of its genuineness which standing, North and South, that these were his 


A = . «U Fnmo.1 SESZSSXUtiS % 

was neia at Vernon, in Southern Indiana, on pear in its columns against the institutions and 
the 24th ult. Judge Morton, the People’s can- people of the South. The truth is, we have 
didate for Governor, addressed above 3 000 ? ore Abol ‘tionists at heart residing in the 
persons. He was formerly a Demoorat. The P "?,T a ft e aware of - Let 

accounts from Indiana are cheering for the areTiow regarded® good and'truefrieXo/the 
cause of Liberty. South and her institutions, would be found not 

There was a Fremont meeting at Dover. N P“ ly 1 S oa8t ^ reade F 8 and de '’ otBd patrons of 

H, on the mi A 

presen , sftion to the at present seeming prevailing sen- 

The St. Louis Republican says that a Fre- timent of the South, 
mont ticket will be run in Missouri. The same w n ftw haV vft e - y UtUe ’ if ?. ny ’ co " fidence ' n 

j- *>»—a uo—,...... s, h r " rrs 

as in Kentucky, and perhaps in other slave that the New York Day Book would, if a suffi- 
States. cient sum were offered, soon take position and 

A correspondent from Crawford county, Pa„ war , wb fo b js being waged 

. . , . , , „ 3 ’ ’ a g a 'Dst the South and her institutions, notwith- 

ft ,. ‘ hat C0Un ^ y ’ wb ' eh la8fc fal1 g ave standing its efforts to impress upon her people, 

I, 000 Republican majority, is now sure to give that it runs with the hare.” 


■ e was a Fremont meeting at Dover, N. 
the 26th ult. Over 5,000 persons were 


mont ticket will be 
will doubtless he tl 


1,000 Republican majority, is now sure to give 
Fremont at least 4,500. Erie oounty, he says, 
vill be nearly 2,000 for Fremont; Warren, for- 


it Republicanism is sectional? 


For if Slavery be not a legitimate, useful, 
moral, and expedient institution, we cannot, 
without reproof of conscience and the blush of 
shame, seek to extend it, or assert our equality 
with those States having no such institution. 

Northern Democrats need not go thus far. 
They do not seek to extend Slavery, but only I 
agree to its extension, as a matter of right on our 


‘we’ 'cannot and * 3 web ' £nown tb at all the influence of 
I fa ZluslZof tbe Lfresident and Cabinet were brought to 
our equality bear '“ tbe case, in order to crush the sover- 
nstitution. eignty of Pennsylvania law beneath the weight 
go thus far. of Federal power and usurpation. These are 


any real difference of opinion on principle. 
Douglas—than whom, in our humble opinion, 
a more unprincipled and reckless agitator never 


I never owned one dollar in human flesh, 
and while reason holds its sway in my brain, I 


membered that he was sustained and urged on Sipted®Lefoe m tadn?beeft bftrkin/at Here ’ then ’ we bave tbe real intri g ner - We sion; which is a test of its genuineness which standing, North and South, that these were his “ erly a 8tr0ng Democratic oou "ty, >s decidedly HANG OUT THIS BANNER, 

by the Administration. The Attorney Gener- his heels;’but the fact has not been successfully Have heard much of the charge of “ bargain cannot be gainsayed. As a collateral proof of principles. They were the principles of Daniel for Fremont, h these counties, Fillmore is not I never owned one doll 

al, who has always been made the catspaw of hit, that their spite arises more from a reluctant q-od porrqption” between Messrs. Clay and the genuineness of the letter, it may be re- Webster, repeatedly expressed on several occa- ^ ear< ^ and while reason holds its i 

Slavery Propagandists, was particularly active; knowledge of his cool superiority of talent, than Adams, founded on the fact that Mr. Clay and marked, that the adopted son of General Jack- sions during that and the following vear. and A correspondent at Pittsburgh, N. Y says llever wilL 
and ft is well known that all the influence of bia friends supported Mr Adams for the Presi- son, who bears the same name, has published they were the principles of Henry Clay and the tbat save the Postmaster and a Mormon’, who tioUTut^ha^ wifo mftft 

the President and Cabinet were brought to a mo g re unprincipled and reckless agitator never d e"cy in the contest in the House of Represent- a letter, in which he denounces the bad faith Whigs of Kentucky, expressed in a milder doesen’t like the Republican opposition to Po- hands, rather thin ow th 

bear in the case, in order to crush the sover- disgraced the Senate Chamber—has from time at i V0S > there was never any evidence suffi- of those who are publishing the private letters form in his speech, and the resolutions adopted ^yg am y> there is hardly a Buchanan man there, man flesh .—John O. Fremc 
eignty of Pennsylvania law beneath the weight to time hurled at Sumner all his native and cient to convince a dispassionate mind of tbe of his distinguished namesake, written when at Lexington. But this en passant New Tersev is o * T 1 1 heartily concur in all 

„The death of Gene ? l Taybr, by pi*** Mr. thusiastic m/tings ha£ .I^ZeSXldt a^ftiXSeStim/ 


disgraced the Senate Chamber—has from time at ' V0 s, but there 
to time hurled at Sumner all his native and cient to convince 


I love my wife with the most ardent affec- 
m, hut that wife must toil with her own 
inds, rather than own the first dollar in hu- 


seek to extend Slavery, but only gtri] , in „ ge bnt ,. b „ ,, H Bashan,’ Gen. Cass, the old broken-down Pres- 

lension,as a matter of right on our 8tUkmg oasea >. but lhue aie others equally de- ident . 9e ’ eker and inconsigtent Free-Soiler, has 


lid iu ’ / f ! P V ft M ’ PP0r ft 0r ° } ft ’ l W6 “° W "Ot the circumatances his vaunted opposition to Slavery. He pould writes us, of the log-cabin days They were ad- P 08 ® d to Slavery in the abstract, and upon p, 

every General Jackson, was made by Mr. James Bu- unaor which it was written; but its truthfulness not resist (he imperious demands of the South, dressed by Ex-Gov. Pennimfton Jud^e Culver ciples 8 '' stain e d and n> ad e habitual by long-i 

ifttle chanan of Pennsylvania. and authority will not be disputed. and signed the Fugitive Slave Law, which he H. N. Congor, and B. Stainslev’ of Newark ’ uft d ft'’ 1 '' 1 ® 1 fe , el inflexible in 

men One would at any rate conclude that Mr. So the sham Democracy may as well make subsequently admitted was rather against his ‘ belief that it ought not^ to be interfered v 

aft of L^chanan would iliscountenance the charge of up their minds to support a renegade Federal- conscience. He however took a novel method V. receiv ' n g/ ett ® r8 fr°“> different parts T iftfleJihlft otnosSd totts' 


I heartily concur in all movements which 
have for their object to repair the mischiefs 
arising from the violation of good faith in the 


part. They may prefer their own social system ci3 ‘ ve '" principle, going to Bhow that the pai 
to ours. It is best that they should. Our friends ty which claims to inherit its principles fron 
are conservatives at home, and conservatives of the school of Jefferson, as regards the relativ- 

r° f - re / gi , 011 ’ ° f T r ; rights of the States aud Federal Government 
nage, of property, of otate institutions, and of* p \ i ,t i 

Federal institutions. But whilstthey nlay pre- bas g0ne far beyoad the scb ° o1 of Alexand e 
fer their own social system, they will have to Hamilton, in giving practical interpretation t- 
admit in this canvass that ours is also rightful those powers. There is, in fact, no preceden 
and legitimate, and sanctioned alike by the of tyranny in our annals for the modem Dem 


cipte, going to show that the par- never failed t0 chime in with big more 9ol | d iu . corrupt mm, ana I 
ns to inherit its principles from vective; and the chorus has been filled to every General Jackson, v 
Jefferson, as regards the relative ‘ beat and bar,’ with the yelpings of the little chanan of Pennsyl' 
States aud Federal Government woolly-headed poodles from the South—men One would at a 
beyond the school of Aleo.od^ JSS 


own social system, they will have to Hamilton, In giving practical interpretation to whose chains they so injudiciously rave and rant, “bargai" ’ °f> tbg part of Mr. Clay, with Mr. ist for the Presidency, whom Henry Clay and of overcoming his scruples. He submitted the 

this canvass that ours is also rightful those powers. There is, iu fact, no precedent “ And finally, under the influence of all this, Adams, after having hiraseif put the virtue qf Andrew Jackson have, under their own hands, question of constitutionality to a Southern Pro 

IITuLY of fZL )h thf> ° £ tyra, "‘ y in ° Ur a " nalS f ° r the m ° dem Dem ‘ ft upi . ner be e° mes soinewhat desperate, and hurls that gentleman to proof. But no such thing, charged with intrigue and corruption-net Slavery man, his Attorney General, Mr CritJ 

° c C T- T C °V 0t if Udiag / ba pe f d / By innuendo he evidently intended to keep the upon rumor or hearsay, but of their own tende/who Ury easily satisfied the ’consment' 

mot consistently maintain that Slavery Coloi " al vassalage. They go beyond Hamil- fugion . and then, as a last resort of revenge, foul charge on its legs. He refers to the mat- knowledge—they being the parties whom he of Mr. Fillmore, who no longer hesitated to 
:al, inexpedient, and profane, and yet ton 8 theory, and George Ill’s practice. To one of the manly number slips up to him in fo r '" b ' s l etter to tHe editor of the United attempted to corrupt, and to institute a dishon- give his assent to that odious and infamous 

to submit to its extension. find parallels to the tyranny, the usurpation, the Senate Chamber, finds him seated at his States Telegraph, of October 16, 1826, as fol- orable bargain between them. Of course, the enaetment. The whole course of President 

sfssrti's ^ -^--r fsa 'ErasA ^ u jsr t iP& ta. .............. ..«■—- *»— ~ >» —i m* *» * 


essed by Ex-Gov. Pennington, Judge Culver, ft' P ! e3 SU8tai , n8d and made habitual by long-set- 
N Cnmrnr „n,l R Rio - oi fat 1 tied conviction. While I feel inflexible in the 
. N. Congor, and B. Stainsley, of Newark. belief that it ought uot to be iuterfered wit ft 

We are receiving letters from different parts where it exists under the shield of State sov- 


‘xpress injunctions of Scripture. rp,,„„ _ft, ] „ .. bolts, which send them bowling in hurried c< 

ionsistentiy maintain that Slavery Colonial vassalage. They go beyond Hamil- fusio ’ n and theDj ag a agt r ® 80r£ of reven 
[expedient, and profane, and yet ton 8 theory, and George III s practice. To 0Ile 0 f the manly number slips up to him 
bmit to its extension. find parallels to the tyranny, the usurpation, the Senate Chamber, finds him seated at 

lat we utter bold truths. But the the corruption, and the despotic maxims, now desk, writing, unarmed, and with great gu 


of Virginia, urging the formation of an electoral 
ticket in that State. 

In Maryland and Louisiana, there are German 
papers advocating Fremont and Dayton, and in 


inflexibly opposed to its ex- 
ontinent beyond its present 


continue to submit to its extension. 

We know that we utter bold truths. But the 
time has now arrived when their utterance can 
be no longer postponed. The true issue should 
stand out so boldly and clearly that none may 


tenden, who very easily satisfied the conscience k Tv , 7 V T Uayt ° n ’ aud in 
of Mr. Fillmore, who no longer hesitated to f f f P f ftT- tl0keU wiU be 

give his assent to that odious and 5»fW« l° rmed - Ue _ Tfeto ’ of Baltlmore - is ou ‘ 


in vogue with the party in power, we must go /ft’ft ft eal ,' ,f °- d .- 13 ftftf “The facts are before the world, that Mr. by the 


mistake it. 

The above article, from the acknowledged or- tHat no man capable of reflection and eompari- halls of legislation ? Is it by such acts of slavish ence’fromTueh'conduct funner or ine z»tn "tti™ 0 , con 

gan of the Virginia “ Democracy,” is a very son, can read the great work of Macaulay, just degradation as this that the Slavery of the ZS ft Thfty wffl udge of th Yn ? Z’ftft Y" ft // Wa3h ’ Ug 
jewel of candor. It is the Democratic platform now so popular, in which he gives the history 8°^Hern States^ of this^free and enlightened ca use from the effects.” 7 g ton Umon s attempt to discredit the genuine 

in a nut-shell. Everybody knows that so long of James IPs reign, without running parallels thfokfto, aftdftnayTave at any man fth/hasfthe A "°tHer very remarkable passage of this ^/ t h J Bo^atiohZman ^illZte t 6 '^ 

as the sham Democracy hold power, the Virginia on every page with current events in this coun- independence to condemn such conduct—par- same letter is as follows: , , , , n r am n 

influence will have the ascendency, aud give tr T- I'ke points of resemblance between the ticularly if he be a Southerner; but tell u I had no authority from Mr. Clay or his ° U P ^° m ' after readm £ tae state 

tone to the Administration. Mr. Buchanan events and actors of that day, and those of the tbe , m that the ei tize ns of this Republic are not friends to propose any terms to General Jack- of the Banner: 

who has avowed in his IpHpv of t L , nresent are so freauent and strikinr. «« to to be oonvlQCed as to what is right and what is son in relatjon to their votes, nor did I make In *e Banner of the 22d ult.. on publish 

. .. s'etter of acceptance that P’ > ft. k ft fe f. 4 wrong by blows, and are uot to be brought to a any such proposition. | trust I would be as ing, for the first time, the-extract from Genera 

ho has lost his individuality, and become the startle the reader. He hall interrogates him- final decision by brute force. incapable of becoming a messenger upon such dackson’s letter of the 28th of February, 1845 

mere creature of the Cincinnati Convention, will, self, if he is not dreaming over the last news “ This is our opinion of the Sumner and »n occasion, as it is known General Jackson »» regard to ^r. fruehanap’s ponflupt in the 

in the event of his elaction, be guided entirely fr° m Kansas or Washington, which his imagi- Brooks affair—only the half is not told.” would be to receive sneh a message.” alleged ‘bargain, intrigue, and corruption 1 af 

hy his Virginia friends, the Wises, Masons, and nat '°n has clothed in this allegorical dress. ——— The conversation above recited by Mr. Clay Pa i r w - ft ere , c , ar ? pu ! *° 8ay tbat ft* 

Hunters. Mr. Wise claims that he was the “Democracy” in this day means nothing The Republican Electoral Ticket in took place in the room of Mr. Letcher, of Ken- th^extract was°taken,ftftis thenlyin g °before ms 
choice of Virginia, that Virginia had a right to more nor less than sustaining every demand of TUCEY -—The Louisville (Ky.) Courier, a Dem- tucky; and tfria circumstance laid that gentle- “In the Banner of the Ipth jnst., referring 

choose the candidate, and at the Barao time Slavery. Those who profess it, have lost all ocratic paper, says that the Republicans of that man i at least, if not Mr. Clay, under an implipd fr> tHe statement by General Jackson in thaj 


i the national State . Tbe people 


f was made Secretary of 


r the arrangement, 

Since writing the foregoing, 


n infer- the Nashville Banner of the 29th ultimo, c 


Congressman and State Comptroller Fillmore. 
:e have received He turne ft oufc of office a]1 the Free Soil Whigs 


In Maryland and Louisiana, there are German I recognise neither American nor anti-Amer- 
papers advocating Fremont and Dayton, and in ican > Whig, Demoorat, or Abolition parties, in 
both those States Republican tickets will be 1 f® a PP roft eh'nfr contest—but simply a union 

S'. Z'Z?'"’ '■«'« 

Fiemont and Dayton, and now we hear of the Whenever there is a substantive good to be- 
Deit Star, (Quiding Star,) which leans in the done, whenever there is a foot of land to be 
same direction. Success to the noble Ger- P reve “ted from becoming slave territory, I am 


tainiug the following notice of the Washiug 
ton Union’s attempt to discredit the genuine- 
pggs of the letter of General Jackson. We pre¬ 
sume that no rational man will entertain a 
doubt on that point, after reading the state¬ 
ment of the Banner: 

“ In the Banner of the 22d ult., on publish- 


ready to assert the principle of the exelusii 
of Slavery .—Daniel Webster. 

I repeat that I never can, and never w; 
vote, and no earthly power will ever make n 


of New York, who had obtained places under ft He Border Ruffians in Kansas appear to be I repeat that I never can, and never will 
General Taylor, and put in their places men d ' v ' ded '" sentiment on the Presidency. One v °foi and no earthly power will evsr make me 
who, like himself, had “conquered their nreiu- ° f their P a P er3 ’ the Bea.venwo.rth Herald, sup- ft t8 > spread Slavery over territory where it 
dices.” J Ports Buchanan, while another, the Kickapoo d ° eS UOt ®»st .-Henry Clay. 

Since the expiration pf Mr. Fillmore’s Presi- Pioneer, notorious for Its unscrupulous hostility * 

dential term, he has, until recently, been quite to a11 Free State emi g ra,lts > supports Fillmore. Cedarville, Greene Co., Ohio, 

mum on the subject of politics. He went abroad Ho doubt the interests of Slavery extension will Ar -™f.V 23,1856. 

in the midst of the excitement consequent upon be aa safe witb oue as with th ® other. T XaUwutl Em: 

the proposition to repeal the Missouri Compro- The editor of the Cleveland Leader gives a ocrat-s are deserting the ranks bThuftdreds/lft 
mise, without giving any public indication of glowing account of the Dayton mass meeting. tbe e°u"ty seat of Greene, (Xenia,) with a 
bis opposition to that nefarious measure. His He estimates the number present at 100,000 P°P u lati<m of six or seven thousand, there are 


dices.” ports Buchanan, while another, tl 

Since the expiration pf Mr. Fillmore's Presi- rimeer > notorious Its unserupu 
dential term, he has, until recently, been quite t0 a11 Free State em 'g ra "ts, suppo 
mum on the subject of politics. He went abroad N0 doubt th f '" tere sts of Slavery e 
in the midst of the excitement consequent upon be as 8afe witb oue as w ' tb tbe otifc 
the proposition to repeal the Missouri Compro- The editor of the Cleveland Le 
mise, without giving any public indication of glowing account of the Dayton m 
bis opposition to that nefarious measure. His He estimates the number present 


. Hundreds of banners flash 


predicted that the election of Mr. Buchanan sympathy with human freedom in this country State were somewhat I 

would enhance the value of negroes some odd and in Europe. They had no genuine sympa- electoral ticket, as by wi 

hundreds per cent, on present high rates. He thy with Kossuth aud Hungary, and that ex- obtained a much strong 

expects that “ likely negro fellows,” under the iled patriot met with marked coldness, if not sa y s: 

regime of the sage of Wheatland, will bring from rudeness, while in the South. It is true, the “The Hon. Adam Beatty, of Mason c 


wrong by blows, and are not to be brought to a any such proposition. J trust I would be as '"£> for th e first time, the -extract from General tbe proposition to repeal the Missouri Compro- The editor of tbe Cleveland Leader gives a ocrat-s are deserting the ranks by hundreds /ft" 
^aaft decision h y brute force. incapable of becoming a messenger npon such ftackson’s letter of the 28th of February, 1845, mise, without giving any public indication of glowing account of the Dayton mass meeting the county seat of Greene, (Xenia ) with a 

This is our opinion of the Sumner and »» occasion, as it is known General Jackson » regara to £r. Buphanap’s ponjupt jn the his opposition to that nefarious measure. His He estimates the number present at 100 000 P<>P n l»«on of six or seven thousand, there are 

Brooks affair—only the half is not told.” would be to receive such a message.” alleged bargain, intrigue, and corruption 1 af- r_- 0 J|5 . . ,, „ present at i uu,uuo, bat s { x Buchanan men There waa formm-te 

-- The conversation above recited by Mr. Clay fafr .of 1825, we were careful to sayfthat the “ft ™ //// ! ° T YT g m0 "" 6d9 ° fbftmiera flash a Demoe^ioXce t£. OS 

The Republican Electoral Ticket in Ken- took place in the room of Mr. Letcher of Ken- T S Y h ter °f ? eneral J ft cks ft; from which tbat be J aa equally opposed to its restoration, through the streets and bang from the windows, jority for Fremont will be unprecedented and 

IHE REPUBLICAN ELECTORAL IICKEI IN KElf V . eroner, °i jten the extract was taken, was then lying before us. He was for acquiescing in the measure, wicked The procession was miles in length. Four enormous. Yours, respectfully, _— 

tucky. The Louisville (Ky.) Courier, a Dem- tucky; a-id tins circumstance laid that gentle- “In the Banner of the Ulth jnst., referring though he regarded it, simnlv because it was standswere erected-th™ for Fn„lfvft ft _ __ 

ocratic paper, says that the Republicans of that man, at least, if not Mr. Clay, under 3.11 implipfl tp the statement by general Jackson in that un f a a accomvli a deed donp q,,,,), n 1 a , g r n<i one 

State were somewhat hasty in framing their obligation not to repeat it. It will be seen, in eytrftefc that Mr Ruchanan did in 1825 urge un derstand h/present nosition * In hi ' ^ C ^ ^ July 30,—Tbe 

1 .* v . no v ... ., . , . , the statement nf Mr CUv tTvof him ((ieneral Jackson) to let his friends say to umler8tanci > nis present position. In his recent Cassius M. Clay, A. Burlingame, Col. Lane, and Young Mens Republican Convention, at this 

electoral ticket, as by waiting they might have whfie he was Mr . Clay’s friends, thftt, if elected, he woftld A^ny speech, he denounced the author or Caleb B. Smith of Ohio ? among the kite* P 1 ^ 8 very largely attended, and enthusiast 

obtained a much stronger representation. It a jled w,th the charge of bargain intrigue, make Mr. Clay Secretary of State, we asked: authors ofthe repeal as actuated by a desire to Judge Stalie of Ohio, and Dr. Foersoh of New L “a 0 ”' M< Keutucky - “ d 

8ay8 ft , M aT P ”T’ U ft! l An • T M 8 R tb ft dam T g statem e nt .r advanCe thok ' P olltioaI fo^“es; and in a sub- York. The Dayton meeting is to be followed tSfl)™' Massachusetts, are 


Cedarville, Greene Co., Ohio, 

July 23, 1856. 

To the Editor of the Naticmal Era: 

The enthusiasm in Ohio is wonderful. Dem¬ 
ocrats are deserting the ranks by hundreds. Iu 
the county seat of Greene, (Xenia,) with a 
population of six or seven thousand, there are 
hut six Buchanan men. There was formerly 
a strong Democratic force there. Ohio’s ma¬ 
jority for Fremont will be unprecedented and 
enormous. Yours, respectfully, _ 


somewhat hasty in framing their obligation not to repeat it. It will be seen, 
tet, as by waiting they might have Hie statement of Mr. Clay, that “ while he w 


—Dayton, July 30.—T.he 


three to five thousand dollars in the New Orleans Northern demagogues of the party pretended bae , a J 


“notified Mr. Buchanan of his damninj 


marke ‘ . t0 feel an intBr est for him ; but their B ubse- tbat a prominent’lawyer w 

Ancient poets fabled the existence of a divin- quent support of Russia, in its efforts to con- gress, has stated that he 
lty to preside over and protect the various arts quer Turkey, because the former maintains district for Fremont. And 
and occupations of life which were held in great- serfdom, shows the depth of their attachment of our "blest lawyers and b 
est esteem, as well as of some whose offices to the rights of Hungary. Every schoolboy incIined to the Bepublican 

could not be regarded as very honorable. But knows that the subjugation of Turkey by Rus- -*— 

we believe that they committed the oversight of sia would throw around Hungary a cordon of UNION OF THE HARJ 
leaving no niche in the Pantheon for the God tyranny, which would place its liberation, and The friends of Buchanan 


with Free-Soilers. In this city, we understand hy the 
that a prominent lawyer, who was once in Con- wag ; u( 
gress, has Btated that he would canvass the 
district for Fremont. And we know of another ft^evi 

of our ablest lawyers and best citiaeps strongly His fut 


oy umearpeft entreaties of that gentleman, he 8tatemMlt . ff r we have^in ou7po7se7fion his of condemnation : 

was mduced to forbear doing ?o. letter, in his own and well-known handwriting, “ These measures, usually called the Com- 

Nevertheless, Mr. Clay owed it to himself, to jn which the statement is made, in the precise promise Measures of 1850 were not in all re 
his future fame, if not to his present political words m which V>e published ip ,peot? what J could have desired, but they were 

prospects, to have this conversation put on f ftft b . aa “e authenticity of that extract, the best that could be ohtained, after a pro¬ 
record, and he accordingly submitted it in his toftheorefteftt moment''bfe ’ pab ft**/ d °, wn fr aoted discussion, that shook the Republic to 


Aina now nas mis aamning statement— advance their political fortunes ; and in a suh- York The Davtnn monUnn- t,. u iun„ i . auauu uuniujame, oi Massachusetts, are 

_ _ damning to Mr. Buchanan—been met by Mr. * i , ft , , ft' 100 Uayton meeting is to be followed present. A grand Democratic display took 

-o publish the above occurrence, bnt, Buchanan’s supporters in this quarter f key liftZL sftll morf ^ h / ft mpl °. yed , tbe by four other8 ’ duril ^ th ® montb op August, at P 1 "^ H®'' 0 ‘his evening. Thera was an im- 
. - I dared not denyt\&\, General Jackson made the fQllowm £ stl11 more emphatic and explicit lan- Fremont, Zanesville, Chillicothe, and Massillon, “ ense torch-light procession, during which the 


statement; Jor we have m our possession his guage or condemnation : respectively. Ohio means to he the Banner 

letter,inhusownand well-lcnoum handwriting, “These measures, usually called the Com- State. Mass meetings are also to be held in 

s-SSSA''ssati’■" »• sl ■«> 

-*h i.-srjgssfw 


Democracy manifested the.ir enthusiasm by si 
ting off fireworks, &c. Intense excitement pi 
vails here between hoth parties. 


reeora, ana ne accoraingiy submitted it m his to tbe Dresent moment been me nepuDiic to 

own handwriting to his biographer. He also by the Democratic organ in this place’,'or /e^my officiaftftp’proftal. Notftftfr tffisTut 
referrea him to Mr. Letoher. m the following Mr. Andrew Jackson, althoncffl bn bus morlo __.i__ j._. 3 ’ D , ul 


rred him to Mr. Letcher, in the following 
j, which the editor of the Times has seen, | 


of Mr. Buchanan, no mythical demigod, invent- pendence of all Europe. Yet it was the tyrant Syracui 
ed by heathen poets, but a veritable Preserver autocrat of Russia, and his ambitious schemes that wa 
and Patron of the Art, so dear to the Virginia of conquest, which met the sympathy of the to Frei 
“ Bemoeraoy.” present Administration. holders 


The Chicago Tribune says that in many towns 
in Northern Illinois, where the Democrats had 
a majority last year, there will not he a single ' 
vote given for the Buchanan tioket this year. 


.“« - “ icbe in tbe Pantheon for the God tyranny, which would place its liberation, and The friends of Buchanan were attempting to r8ferr e d Him to Mr. Letoher, in the following Mr. Andrew Jackson, although he has made perceiving there was a disposition to renew the “ ma ft rity la8t year > there will * 

of Slave-breeding. This omission is now supplied that of Poland, beyond the reach of hope, and get up a little enthusiasm over the union of the n0te ’ whioh the editor of the Times has 8een . b ‘ 8 aP pear “ee before the public in two letters, agitation at the next session, I took the respon- Voie glven for tbe Buchanan tick 

by Mr Wise, who has discovered in the person which would most seriously menace the inde- Hards and Softs (for the sake of the spoils) at in band = fmpeaZlf so feft P as wft haftL hft^bv^ny “ “ y aMUal r , 7^- 

of Mr. Buchanan, no mythical demigod, invent- pendence of all Europe. Yet it was the tyrant Syracuse, last week. But they forget that all , • Se e Mr. Letcher as to what passed between Democratic speaker, in any one ofthe n’umftrous B rooka was re-elected to Congi 

■■n poets, but a veritable Preserver autocrat of Russia, and his ambitious schemes that was soft among the Softs had left, and gone offthefti Democratic speeches made in this town and laws thus passed ought to be ma’intafoed, untU ° f !> 9P0 - 0nly 8 ' x ft 0 * 08 were ca: 


PoutiuAi. Movement in Lancaster,—Xob- 
cast&r, Pa., July 31.—Committees represent¬ 
ing Americans, Republicans, and Whigs, of 
this county, met here to-day, and agreed upon 
a call for a Union Convention to nominate a 
county ticket. The call is addressed to all cit¬ 
izens, wiihout regard to their past political di¬ 
visions, who are opposed to the Cincinnati 


rr be 2 S ‘v ° ffiCe -1 Mr - B,lcbanan bad “tieipaM hinftby eftact-1 I SZtSt rZTTtl 

holders behind. It will amount to nothing. I lug a p i edge 0 f seC recy from that gentleman, ocratic party at any time calfod upon us, auj I though/that this gxoiting subjfeet was at 


.nty, although the point has been pressed 


3 should demonstrate the 61 1 18 a 80 r 
ation or repeal.’ I then u ' jammoua W 1 
toitiug subject was at an '*i the House. 


of 7,900. Only six votes were cast against him. P' at fo rm i as endorsed by Mr. Buchanan, and 

■“*.*>-'*» »*— >» *” IkSTawT““ f ~ 

uuanimous yotc. Brooks haa roaumed hia seat 

in the House. General Houston is out for Fillmore. 
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sale by Franck Taylor, Washington, D C. 

There is more than one reason for regarding 
this book with interest. It supplies a deside¬ 
ratum ; for a work of moderate size, embody¬ 
ing the various information respecting Western 
Africa, has long been wanted. It is likewise 
authentic and reliable, as the production of a 
gentleman of high character, who draws from 
the records of his own observation and experi¬ 
ence, as well as from a great variety of sources 
which he had at command, and out of which 
his personal acquaintance with the country in 
all its aspects, as a missionary for some eigh¬ 
teen or twenty years, enabled him to sift and 
gather their most valuable stores. It relates 
to a region, also, which is beginning to loom 
up with an importance hitherto unknown and 
unacknowledged, for its materials of a profit¬ 
able traffic, and toward which the eyes of Eng¬ 
lish commerce are eagerly bent, and which, be¬ 
cause of the claims of the Slave Power in our 
midst, ever interfering with our availing our¬ 
selves of advantages no nation could compete 
with, it is probable we may in a great measure 
lose, while the Island Queen gathers in its gold 
dust, palm oil, and products of a clime and 
soil luxuriant often beyond description. A 
cordon of death has lined those coasts ; sighs 
and groans of wretched victims of Slavery 
have filled the air thick to crowding with horror; 
spectres which more than a century have been 
dismissed there to haunt the peaceful traveller, 
gibbering in strange and uncouth words the 
wrongs and outrages of that master crime, 
whose bosom harbors evil of every kind— 
these all have made the name of Africa one to 
think of hardly without a shudder, and a sort 
of despair for aught for her that is better. 
But rays of light have shot athwart the dark¬ 
ness, and here and there now gleam, not the 
baleful fires of an accursed traffic, but light¬ 
houses of salvation, from whence echo back 
the prophetic words, “ Ethiopia shall stretch 
forth her hands to the living God.” May the 
day soon come when it shall be fulfilled 1 

Mr. Wilson has given us a book of real 
value ; the geographical position of the region 
he describes, the tribes of men inhabiting it, 
their languages, manners, and customs, their 
civil polity, and their religions, with all the di¬ 
vers collateral questions that arise in relation 
to its history and prospects, are clearly stated, 
and no little information thus placed within 
the reach of every reader. The author evi¬ 
dently does not view, in the colonization of 
Africa, a remedy for Slavery as it exists among 
us. All the influence it can exert in this as¬ 
pect of the subject is reflex, and comparative¬ 
ly slight. He rightly points out the injury 
liable to happen by the attempt to send num¬ 
bers, rather than those of best capaoity and 
training for the work of making their power as 
a community felt among populous tribes but a 
day or two’s journey from Liberia, Cape Pal- 

His words deserve attention. After a series 
of very judicious observations in reference to 
the employment of missionaries, and provision 
for the education and religious instruction of 
the people, all of whioh should be carefully 
pondered, he goes on to say: “ The directors of 
the Colonization enterprise, we thick, have 
erred in directing their efforts too exclusively 
to the one object of transporting emigrants to 
Liberia. * * * It requires something 

more than mere numbers to constitute a thrifty 
and flourishing Commonwealth. On the other 
hand, an undue accumulation of idleness, im¬ 
providence, and vice, such as would be likely 
to accrue from thrusting large numbers pf 
these people indiscriminately into the bosom 
of this infant Republic, would certainly result 
in its entire overthrow.” He presses earnestly 
the importance of caring for the moral and re¬ 
ligious improvement of the natives—that they 
may tend towards an equality with the settlers, 
and says: “ If the pecuniary resources of the 
Society were devoted mainly to internal im¬ 
provements for five or six years to come, es¬ 
pecially in erecting comfortable receptacles 
for newly-arrived emigrants, in establishing 
saw-mills, introducing draught animals, and 
constructing good roads, very little else would 
be needed to induce colored persons to emi¬ 
grate, and no doubt quite as fast as it would be 
compatible with the interest of the community 
to receive them.” 

We hope this book will be read by many, 
and that its wise suggestions will be heeded by 
every friend to the colonization—and, yet more, 
civilization—-of poor, degraded Africa. If we 
had space, we should be glad to notice further 
its contents, whioh combine so much that is 
interesting. 


A valuable collection of choice thoughts, like 
“ apples of gold, set in pictures of silver.” 
Landor is a name that ranks high in modern 
English literature, and the editor, Mr. Hilliard, 
is esteemed an elegant scholar among his 
friends, and where known. To those who do 
not have access to Landor’s works—two costly 
volumes, of which no reprint has .been given to 
the public in this country—this duodecimo, so 
neatly printed, on every page of which are set 
gems of brilliant lustre, will most prize this ac¬ 
cession to onr literature. A much larger book, 
yea, numbers of volumes of the same cast, could 
easily be taken from the writings of Landor. 
Indeed, we scarcely know of a modern English 
author v/ho could thus furnish a greater body 
of elegant extracts, of intrinsic value, and 
clothed in language of great force and beauty. 
Landor, too, sympathizes with the cause of 
Liberty everywhere. More of this phase of his 
spirit would have been breathed into thia vol¬ 
ume, had it been edited by one less a conserva¬ 
tive as to the great question agitating the 
-world, for ample materials were at hand, in his 
author’* burning words; but, with even this 
■drawback, we rejoice that so much of Landor 
will find its way to the readers that gather in 
the family circles, and are scattered abroad, on 
travel through our land. The author has 
reached such an age, that he will soon pass 
away from the presence, though not, we trust, 
from the memories, of his fellow-men. 


If any one of our readers just now feels cross 
or crabbed about political excitements, if any 
one is tired out and languid under the burning 
summer sun, or any one is whirling on by car 
or steamboat to escape from the din and dust 
of a crowded city, or compelled to slay behind 
in it, we commend them to these Sparrowgrass 
iPapers for a remedy. There is genuine humor 
in them; a genial wit, not coarse, and seldom 
overstrained; sly bits of satire, and tonches, 
600 , of tone pathos; and, mingling therewith 
graphic pictures of rural scenery, seen by an 
artist’s eye and sketched with artist hand, that 
make it a readable book for &U who jyant relief 
from ennui, and love the refreshment of $ 
laugh. We can fancy how the pleasure it 
gives will work out its way in the various class- 
os of readers. The kinds of daughter that will 
greet these pages, how characteristic* There 


is the loud guffaw, the haw! haw! or, some¬ 
what softened down, the ha! ha! still more, 
the he! he! or te he! he! the mere titter, the 
simper, or smile, till the end is in the slightest 
imaginable pucker of the long, grave face—all 
the varied expressions of feelings—a sort of 
symbolic language not difficult to interpret. 
But to the book. There is such a quiet, easy 
way of telling his story, such a sort of truthful¬ 
ness about it, such a staid and sober mode of 
giving off the experiences of ruralizing, by a 
cit of New York, just within the verge, but 
hardly across the bounds, of the ridiculous, 
that the book lays as it were a spell on one who 
peruses it. It is superior in this respect to 
many books of similar object, and its life-like 
sketches of character, and landscapes of diver¬ 
sified scenery on the banks of the Hudson, re¬ 
semble it to those of the most successful of our 
writers in this department; and the more so, 
as they seem not made on purpose, but to drop 
in because their place is there, and without 
them there would be something wanting to 
make it the good thing it is. 

The papers made their appearance in part, 
if not in whole, at first in some of the public 
journals, but they deserved the more perma¬ 
nent form they now wear. 


Former successful efforts in this style of wri¬ 
ting have encouraged Capt. Reid to put forth 
this thick volume. He sketches incidents and 
personages, manners and customs, with a facile 
pen. The place of the adventures told is in the 
region of upper Mexico, till within a few years 
hardly known in this country. The story is 
wrought up with effect. Exceptions might be 
taken to some portions, as exaggerated, but the 
author may plead the story-teller’s license—and, 
possibly, what seems to us the greatest overleap¬ 
ing of sober reality, may be no more than char¬ 
acteristic of those half-savage regions. The 
time of the events of the tale is supposed to be 
just previous to the loss of the Spanish domin¬ 
ion in Mexico, and the usual variety of love, 
jealousy, cruelty, and revenge, mingled in, to di¬ 
versify the picture of partially civilized life. The 
illustrations are quite numerous, and better than 
often found in books of this cast. 


A friend has called our attention to a very 
striking testimonial to the talents and acquire¬ 
ments of the Republican candidate for the 
Presidency. It is found in an edition of the 
Anabasis of Xenophon, prepared by Hr. J. 
Roberton, and published by Lippincott & Co., 
of this city, in 1850. In the preface of this 
work, which is dated Philadelphia, August 1860, 
Dr. Roberton, addressing himself to the stu¬ 
dents for whose use his boob was designed, re¬ 
lates for their encouragement what he calls 
“ a very remarkable instance of patient dili¬ 
gence and indomitable perseverance.” We 
subjoin his narrative: 

“ In the year 1827, after I had returned to 
Charleston, from Scotland, and my classes were 
going on, a very respectable fowvgr came to 
my school, I think some time in the month of 
October, with a youth, apparently about six¬ 
teen, or perhaps not so much, of middle size, 
graceful in manners, r&ther slender, but well 
formed, and upon the whole, what I would call 
handsome ; of a keen, piercing eye, and a no¬ 
ble forehead, seemingly the very seat of genius. 
The gentleman stated that he found him given 
to study, that he had been about three weeks 
learning the Latin rudiments, and, (hoping, I 
suppose, to turn the youth's attention from the 
law to the ministry.) had resolved to place hjip 
under my care, for the purpose of learning | 
Greek, Latin, and mathematics, sufficient to 
enter Charleston College. I very gladly re¬ 
ceived him, for I iraqipdfotel y perceived he was 
no common youth, as intelligence in 

his dark eye, and shone brightly op nis counte¬ 
nance, indicating great ability, apd an assu¬ 
rance of his future progress. I at once put him 
in the highest class, just beginning to read 
Ctesar’s Commentaries; and, although at first 
inferior, his prodigious memory and enthusi¬ 
astic application soot) enabled him to surpass 
the best. He began Greek at the spipe time, 
and read with some who had been long at it, 
in which be also soon excelled. In short, in 
the space of one year, he had, with the class, 
and at odd hours with myself, read four books 
of Ctosar, Cornelius Nepos, Sallust, six bopks 
of Virgil, nearly all Horace, and two books of 
Livy; and in Greek, all Graeca Minora, about 
the half of the first volume of Grjpca Majora, 
and four books of Homer’s Iliad. And what¬ 
ever he read, he retained. It seemed to me, 
in fact, as if he learned by mere intuition. I 
wag myself utterly astonished, and at the same 
time delighted with his progress. I have 
hinted above that he was designed for the 
church; but when I contemplated his bold, 
fearless disposition, his powerful inventive ge- 
pfos, his admiration of warlike exploits, and 
his love of feproic and adventurous deeds, I 
did not think it likely he wopld be a minister 
of the Gospel. He had not, however, the fopst 
appearance of any vice whatever. On the 
contrary, he was always the very pattern of 
virtue and modesty. I could not help loving 
him, so much did he captivate me by his gen¬ 
tlemanly conduct apd extraordinary progress. 
It was easy to see that he would ope day raise 
himself to eminence. 

“ Whilst under my instruction, I discovered 
his early gepius for poetic composition in the 
following manner; When the Greek class read 
the account that Herodotus gives pf the battle 
of Marathon, the bravery of Miltiaaes and his 
ten thousand Greeks raised his patriotism to 
enthusiasm, and drew from him expressions 
which I thought were embodied, fo b. few days 
afterwards, in some well-written verses in' a 
Charleston paper, on that far-famed, unequal, 
but successful conflict against tyranny and op¬ 
pression ; and suspecting my talented scholar 
to be the author, I wept to his desk, and asked 
him if he did not write them J hssjtating 
at first, rather blushingly, be confessed he did. 

I then said, 1 1 knew you could do such things, 
and I suppose you have some such pieces by 
you, which I should like to see. Do bring 
them to me.’ He consented, and in a day or 
brought me a number, which I read with 
pleasure and admiration, at the strong marks 
of genius stamped on all, but here apd there 
requiring, as I thought, a very slight amend¬ 
ment. 

“ I had hired a mathematician to teach both 
him and myself, (for I could not then teach that 
science,) and in this he also made such won¬ 
derful progress, that at the end of one year he 
entered the junior class in Charleston College 
toiumph an tly, whilst others, who had been 
studying four years and more were obliged to 
take the sophomore class, About the end of 
the year 1828,1 left Charleston, hut f heard 
that he highly distinguished himself, and grad¬ 
uated in 1830. After that, ha taught mathe¬ 
matics for some time, and then went to study 
law under a certain celebrated Senator. 

“ His career afterwards has been one of he¬ 
roic adventure and hair-breadth escapes, by 
flood and field, and of scientific explorations, 
which have made him world-wide renowned. 
In a letter I received from him toW lately, be 
expresses his gratitude to me in the folloVing 
words: ‘ I am very far from either forgetting you, 
or neglecting you, or in any way losing the old 
regard I had for you. There is no time to which 
I go bfiolf with more pleasure than that spent 
with you; for there was no time so thoroughly 
well spent; and of anything f may hgve learned, 
I remember nothing so well, and sp distinctly, 
as what I acquired with you,' Here J cannot 
help saying, that the merit was almost ul) fos 
own. It is true, that I encouraged and cheer¬ 
ed him on ; but if the soil into which I put the 
seeds of learning had not been of the richest 
quality, they never would have sprung up to a 
hundred fold in th,e foil e;p:, 

“ Such, my young frfends, is but an imperfect 
sketch of my once beloved and favorite pupjl, 
now a Senator, and who may yet rise to be at 
the head of this great and growing Republic. 
My prayer is, that he may ever be opposed to 
war, injustice, and oppression of every kind, 
a blessing to his country, and an example of 
every noble virtue to the whole world.” 

Elections .—The States of Reptqcky, Texas, 
Missouri, and Alabama, voted on Monday for 
State and local officers. 


To honor him as a Pioneer of American Dis¬ 
covery, the King of Prussia presented to Colonel 
John C. Fremont “ the great Golden Medal of 
Progress in the Sciences.” The Medal is of 
fine gold, massive, more than double the size 
of the American double eagle, and of exquisite 
workmanship. On the face, is the medallion 
head of the King, Frederick William IV, sur¬ 
rounded by figures emblematical of Religion, 
Jurisprudence, Medicine, and the Arts. On 
the reverse, Apollo, in the chariot of the sun, 
drawn by four high-mettled, plunging horses, 
traversing the zodiac, and darting rays of light 
from his head. This beautiful tribute to the 
merit of Colonel Fremont came to him accom¬ 
panied with a complimentary letter from Baron 
Humboldt, of which the following is a transla- 

“ To Colonel Fremont, Senator: 

“ It is very agreeable to me, sir, to address 
you these lines by my excellent friend, our Min¬ 
ister to the United States, M. De Gerolt. After 
having given you, in the new edition of my 
‘Aspects of Nature,’ the public testimony of 
the admiration which is due to your gigantic 
labors between St. Louis of Missouri, and the 
coast of the South Sea, I feel happy to offer you 
in this living token (darts ce petit signe devie) 
the homage of thy warm acknowledgment. 
You have displayed a noble courage in distant 
expeditions, braved all the colds and famine, 
enriched all the branches of the natural sciences, 
illustrated a vast country which was almost en¬ 
tirely unknown to us. 

“ A merit so rare has been acknowledged by 
a Sovereign warmly interested in the progress 
of physical Geography; the King orders me to 
offer you the Grand Golden Medal destined to 
those who have labored at scientific progress. 

I hope that this mark of the Royal good will 
will be agreeble to you at a time when, upon 
the proposition of the illustrious geographer, 
Charles Ritter, the Geographical Society at 
Berlin has named you an honorary member. 
For myself, I must thank you particularly also 
for the honor which you have done in attaching 
my name, and that of my fellow-laborer and in¬ 
timate friend, Mr. Bompland, to those which 
have been the objects of our labors. California, 
which has so nobly resisted the introduction of 
Slavery, will be worthily represented by a friend 
of Liberty, of the progress of intelligence. 

“ Accept, I pray you, sir, the expression of 
my high and affectionate consideration. 

“ Yonrst most humble and most obedient ser¬ 
vant, “A. V. Humboldt. 

“ Sans Souci, October 7, 1850.” 

The following is the public testimony of the 
Baron’s admiration of the gigantic labors of 
Fremont, referred to in the letter, as contained 
in a new or third edition of his “ Aspects of 
Nature ,” and which, as a reference, becomes a 
natural appendant to the letter: 

“ Fremont’s map and geographical investiga¬ 
tions comprehend the extensive region from the 
junction of the Kansas river with the Missouri, 
to the falls of the Columbia, and to the missions 
of Santa Barbara and Puebla de los Angeles, in 
New California; or space of 28 degrees of Ion-* 
gitude, anfl from the 34th to the 45th parallel 
of latitude. Pour hundred points have been 
determined hyposmeritically by barometric ob-. 
servations, and from the most part geographi¬ 
cally by astronomical observations; so that a 
distance which, with the windings of the route, 
amounts to 3,600 geographical miles, from the 
mouth of the Kansas to Fort Vancouver and 
the shores of the Pacific, (almost 750 miles 
more than the distance from Madrid to Tobolsk,) 
has been represented in profile, showing the 
relative heights above the level of the sea. 

“As I ‘ was, I beliera, foe first person who 
undertook to represent, in geognostie profile, 
the form of entire countries—such as the Iberian 
Peninsula, the high lauds of Mexico, and the 
Cordilleras of l|outl) America, (the semi-per¬ 
spective projections of a Siberian traveller,’foe 
Abbe Cbappe, were founded on mere and gen¬ 
erally ill-judged estimations to the fall of 
rivers,) it has given me peculiar pleasure to see 
the geographical method of representing the 
form of the earth in a vertical direction, or the 
elevations of tho solid portioq of our pjanef 
above its watery covering, applied on so grand 
a scale as has been done in Fremont's map.”, 


ness to every nation ? And while scarcely a 
year passes over onr heads without bringing 
some new astronomical discovery to light, 
which we must fain receive at second-hand 
from Europe, are we not cutting ourselves off 
from the means of returning light for light, 
while we have neither observatory nor observer 
upon our half of the globe, and the earth re¬ 
volves in perpetual' darkness to our unsearch¬ 
ing eyes 7 ” 

Since the above message, Congress has erect¬ 
ed one solitary Observatory, and that here in 
Washington, where, had it followed the advice 
of the “Old Man Eloquent,” there had now 
been made such an advance in American sci¬ 
ence as to leave the discoveries of other na¬ 
tions, like the strength and permanency of then- 
political institutions, when compared to ours, 
far in the background, and we in the depart¬ 
ments of science, as in everything else, claiming 
a well-earned an d merited superiority. 

Chiel. 

The Know Nothings of Massachusetts held a 
State Convention in Faneuil Hall on Thursday 
last, for the purpose of nominating State officers. 
Gardner was re-nominated, and a majority de¬ 
clared in favor of Fremont for the Presidency ; 
after which, the Fillmore minority withdrew. 
Great confusion and disorder prevailed. 

Senators Pra tt and Pearce, of Maryland, have 
written long letters, assigning their reasons for 
supporting Buchanan. They think he stands 
the best chance to beat Fremont. 

The Central Christian Advocate contains a 
letter written by the widow of Benjamin Hol¬ 
land, who was murdered in Rochester, Missouri, 
recently. She says her husband was in his 
seventieth year, and had been a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church for thirty years. 
This mournful tragedy occurred at the time of 
the mobbing Rev. William Sellers, to which we 
made reference in a former paper. The cir¬ 
cumstances, as stated by Mrs. Holland, were as 
follows: “Brother Sellers, a member of the 
Missouri Conference, had au engagement to 
hold a meeting in Rochester on the 14th of 
June, and in view of that object went on his 
way as far as Mr. Holland’s the night before. 
On Saturday morning, accompanied by Father 
Holland, he started for the place of meeting. 
Immediately upon their reaching the place, an 
assault was made upon them by the despera¬ 
does who invest that part of the country; the 
results are known.” 

And what had these men done, that they were 
to be subj ected to such a fate ? What was then- 
crime—or, rather, what was alleged against 
them? Nothing but this: the one was a min¬ 
ister and the other a member of a Church 
which has dared to characterize Slavery as a 
great evil, and will not, at the bidding of tyrants, 
close her doors against the thousands in Mis¬ 
souri who love her altars and seek her commun¬ 
ion .—Christian Advocate. 

Governmest Finances.— Washington, Au¬ 
gust 1.—The net amount of money in the United 
States Treasury subject to draft is nearly 
$23,000,000, notwithstanding that $7,102,703 
have been paid out on account of the Texqs 
debt. With the Assistant Treasurer at Me*” 
York, there is more than $7,200,000 ; and in 
the Assay Office at the same city, $2,244,000; 
At Boston, over $3,000,000; and at the Phila¬ 
delphia Sfint, about the saute amount. 

The offioers and employees of the Legislative 
and Executive branches of the Government were 
not paid for their last three months’ services, 
owing to the delay in the passage of the appro¬ 
priation bill for the present year. The pay clerks, 
who flaye heretofore been accommodated with 
advances, under similar circumstances, arp now 
refused by the banks, for fear of the possible de¬ 
feat of the appropriation bills. 

From Kansas. — Chicago, August 4.—Ad- 
vices from Leavenworth, to the 30th, state that 
General Lane and his company had not entered 
the Territory. General Smith threatens them 
with martial law if they do. The Territorial 
authpritieg hqd gogirpeuced to foyy ta$es. 
Both parties refuse to pay, and troubles are ap¬ 
prehended. 


A NEW NATIONAL OBSERVATORY IN NEW 


Improvement of Mount Washington-The White 

Mountains to be Made Subservient to the Pur¬ 
poses and Advancement of American Science. 

A memorial has recently been presented to 
Gongregs, by Senator Weller, from California, 
we believe, praying the United States Govern¬ 
ment to aid certain parties in the erection of a 
great National Scientific Observatory in the 
State of New Hampshire, by granting an ap¬ 
propriation for that purpose. Its proposed site 
is to be the summit of Mount Washington, the 
highest accessible point which may be used 
for fop purpose in the whole United States, be¬ 
ing nearly 7,000 feet above mean tide level. It 
will command from this summit an extended 
view of the Atlantic coast, and the eye looks 
out over the States of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con¬ 
necticut, and New York, on the east, south, 
and west; and upon the river St. Lawrence 
and the Province of Canada East, on the north, 
giving a range of vision unequalled in extent 
and interest by any other mountain elevation 
in the whole civilized world. 

To thjs consideration of extreme altitude 
may be added the feet, that the spot upon which 
it is designed to build the proposed Observa¬ 
tory has, during the past several years, been 
occasionally occupied by various parties ma¬ 
king (as well as the rugged nature of the place 
Would permit) astronomical, barometrical, and 
coastal surve'ys and observations, and which 
were attended with marked success, anfl have 
developed to the world new and Important re¬ 
sults in science, beneficial in the highest de¬ 
gree to all classes of community, but particu¬ 
larly so to til®, ppmmercial and naval depart¬ 
ments. These had In a measure more recently 
been discontinued, on account of the extreme 
difficulty experienced in attaining the top of the 
mountain, and from the ppor g-epommodationg 
to be had after getting there ; and trips there 
could only be made in June, July, or August. 

But now a different state of things is about 
to prevail, and the hoary crest of this King of 
American mountains may be ascended with 
perfept ease; and the adventurer ip search of 
noyelty, the fovalid seeking recuperation frovn 
the dissipations and confinement qf the city, 
amid the pure, health-giving gjr o£ the uplands, 
or the lover of science, desirous of partaking of 
the advantage of such an immense height, af¬ 
ter having reached it, will find every comfort 
(;:>() fertility to aid in carrying out their several 
designs, and way ponfipue there throughout 
foe year, as safely as if ensconced in a New Ip ork 
hotel. To carry opt this latter plan, a. large ho¬ 
tel is about (to be prepfotl, ip Cpnrieqtion' with 
fog Observatory proposed, aiid water elevated 
by means qf ap eppgrgtqs being manufactured 
for the purpose. A carriage yogd op the Mac¬ 
adam principle has been constructed, from the 
foot of the mountain to the top, and strongly 
guarded on the outside by a heavy wall. Along 
this read has been put up a line of telegraph, 
Connecting yifo the line running to Portland, 
Maine—thus placing foe Observatory, when con¬ 
structed, fo Communication' wifo all foe Ob¬ 
servatories and principal pitieg east of the Mis¬ 
sissippi river, and affording to the people of 
every State in the Union a daily estimate of all 
the occurring variations and phenomena, in 
astronomy, magnetism, winds, tides, &c., &c. 

When the benefits of such an Institution are 
Qppp discovered, fopy wilj become as necessary 
to commerce, science, pud to Goverppiept, ps 
is now the steam engine, foe railroad, 'foe 
telegraph, and many other modern aids to 
civilization, which a few years ago were scarce¬ 
ly known. 

We take the following article from the ad¬ 
mirable description pf the “Observatories of 
foe United Sfotes/- by Rrofessor ^ooipis, one 
qf fo e brightest lights fopt adorn fob American 
scientific firmament, ft is from foe message of 
John Quincy Adams, in 1825, where he urges 
upon the attention of Congress the subject and 
propriety of erecting a National Observatory. 
He say s: 

“ It is with no feeling of pride, as an Ameri¬ 
can, that the remark may be made, that on the 
small territorial surface of Europe there are 
existing upwards of one hundred and thirty— 
now increased to pinny morp—of‘these light¬ 
houses of the skies, while throughout the whole 
American hemisphere there is not one. If we 
reflect a moment upon the discoveries which, 
is the last four centuries, have been made in 
foe physical constitution of the universe, by the 
ineains of these buildings, and of observers sta¬ 
tioned in them, shall we doufrt of their useftil- 


3b the Editor qf the National Era ■' 

Sir: Among the various actions taken by 
church courts recently, on the subject of Sla¬ 
very extension, elicited by the recent frauds 
and violence in Kansas, and by the shameful 
developments in that corrupt centre of the 
slave power, which we call the National Capi¬ 
tal, perhaps' none has been so outspoken, man¬ 
ly, and decisive, as that taken at the late meet¬ 
ing of the General Synod of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church in New York. This 
church, which claims to be the same organiza¬ 
tion with that to which fop old Spottiph Cove¬ 
nanters of foe days of Charles II and his suc¬ 
cessors belonged, anfl which holds to foe same 
old “ confession of faith,” without alteration or 
amendment, has always been the banner church 
on the subject of Slavery. As early as the year 
1800, it resolved that no slaveholder could be 
admitted to communion in that body, and this 
resolution it has repeatedly reaffirmed. At the 
late meeting of the Synod ‘of the ciforch fo’New 
York, a committee was appointed to bring in a 
report on the whole subject of Slavery and Sla¬ 
very extension. This report, strongly condem¬ 
natory in substance of the policy of the present 
“ Democratic ” party, and the present “ Demo¬ 
cratic ■’ Administration, is to be found in foe 
published minutes of the Synod. Not having 
seen it noticed in any of the political papers of 
the day, and thinking that such a document 
must he of interest to your readers, I copy the 
body of the report as adopted. After disposing 
pf pome prejin)inp.ry mattep, foe committee 
gay: 

“ Y our committee recommend to your Rever¬ 
end Body that the whole ground of the Reform¬ 
ed Presbyterian Church upon the subject of 
Slavery in these United States, up to the close 
of foe lasf Synpd, which is throughout con¬ 
demnatory of iij life nay arid here 'reaffirmed. 
And as, at present, strenuous efforts are being 
foa<fo to extend, the eippirq of Sfevery to fl’eyrk 
torfos now free, and to have this accomplished 
by the General Government, the following res¬ 
olutions are proposed for your adoption: 

“ Resolved , That the obvious design of the 
framers of our National Government was to 
focalize Slavery, while permitting its existence 
for the time in the States where it existed, in 
hopes that it would soon become extinguished. 

“ fiesflfefl, That as it would be most unbe¬ 
coming for our' Republican Government itself 
to extend, or to contribute in any degree to the 
extension of human Slavery to our free Terri- 


God, £,nif fo foe fundamental law of our 
country . 1 ' ' "" 

“ ‘Resolved, That while this Synod would not 
gq ofo of its ovfn proper sphere to interfere in 
mere party politics, it feels itself bound as a 
witness for God and the right, and against ail 
that dishonors Him, and contributes to the 
establishment and perpetuity of wrong, by 
whomsoever promoted or advocated, to take 
some action in the premises; and therefore, 
while deeply regretting the present state of 
things in Kansas, it decidedly condemns the 
apafoy, or inaction, or concurrence with the 
lawless propagandists of 1. Slavery in that quart 
ter, of foe General Government, in relation to 
the contest, if not civil war, there in progress ; 
and it enters its solemn protest against the 
whole of this high-handed iniquity, and trusts 
in and prays to God, that He will so arbitrate 
the case as to break the slave power and prin¬ 
ciple, jnfl jfo savp our jielovqd land^ turping 
the counsel of unprincipled' politicians lfito 
foolishness, and not only bringing her back to 
her original principles and probity, but effect¬ 
ing in her a radical and thorough moral ref¬ 
ormation.” 

The report and resolutions were adopted, we 
understand, unanimously; and so we may con¬ 
sider this extract as fairly representing the 
sentiments of the whole church. ’ Set the Re¬ 
formed Presbyterians down, then, as Fremont, 
men, out and out. The author of the above 
report, Rev. Dr. William Wilson, of Cincinnati, 
one of the most talented men in that church, was 
one of the fifot clergymen to come out against 
the dominant power which now sways at Wash- 
ington, and through the whole Federal Govern- 
ifient-r-foe aristocracy of Slavery. W. R. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH CONGRESS, 

First Session. 

Tuesday, July 29, 1856. 

SENATE. 

On motion of Mr. Collamer, the Senate pro¬ 
ceeded to the consideration of the bill to test 
the practicability and usefulness of the atmos¬ 
pheric telegraph. The question was taken on 
ordering the bill to be engrossed, and disagreed 
to—yeas 14, nays 23. 

The Senate then, after debate, passed the 
bill for a harbor at the mouth of Clinton river, 

, Michigan. 

The bill for the construction of a harbor at 
New Buffalo, Michigan, was rejected by a vote 
of yeas 17, nays 21 . 

HOUSE. 

The House proceeded to the consideration 
of the amendments to the Army Appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, stated the reasons 
why he should not vote for the amendments of 
Messrs. Barbour and Sherman, proposing to 
restrict the appropriations as to the army in 
Kansas. Such propositions, he contended, would 
lead to the defeat of the bill. Let the House 
do its duty, and send to the Senate a suitable 
bill to quiet the difficulties in that Territory. 
Then, if the Senate should refuse to acquiesce,' 
contrary to the public will, he might consent, 
in the last resort, to withhold the appropria¬ 
tions. He wished to favor a bill relative to the 
Kansas difficulties on its own merits, and was 
in favor of restoring the Missouri Compromise, 
and would vote for a bill to repeal the Nebraska- 
Kansas act. 

The question was then stated on agreeing to 
Mr. Barbour’s amendment, declaring the laws 
of Kansas null and void, and that the army 
shall not be employed in the Territory until 
both Houses of Congress shall declare that the 
code of alleged laws passed by the Legislative 
Assembly of Kansas was passed in conformity 
with the organic law. 

This amendment was rejected by a vote of 
yeas 88 , nays 69. 

The next amendment—that of Mr. Sher¬ 
man—was read, as follows: 

Provided, That no part of the military force 
of the United States shall be employed to aid 
in the enforcement of the alleged laws of the 
Legislative Assembly of Kansas, convened at 
Shawnee Mission, until Congress shall declare 
whether the laws are valid or not, and passed 
by a Legislature chosen in conformity with the 
organic law ; and, until Congress shall so act, 
it shall be the duty of the President to use the 
military force of the United States to preserve 
the peace, suppress insurrection, repel invasion, 
and protect the persons and property of citizens 
therein, and on the highway of Missouri and 
elsewhere, against unlawful seizure and search; 
and that the President disarm the present 
militia, recall all the United States arms, and 
prevent armed men from going into the Terri¬ 
tory to disturb the public peace, or enforce real 
or pretended laws. 

This amendment was concurred in—yeas 91, 
nays 86 . And the bill was then passed. 

@n motion of Mr. Dunn, the House recon¬ 
sidered the vote referring to the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union the bill to 
annul certain acts of the Legislative Assembly 
of Kansas, and secure to citizens of the Terri¬ 
tory their rights and privileges. 

The motion of Mr. Dunn was agreed to, when 
he offered a substitute for the bill—namely i 
to reorganize the Territory of Kansas, and for 
other purposes, providing the usual machinery 
in such eases. The Legislative Assembly is 
prohibited from passing any ex post facto law, 
or a law impairing the obligations of contracts, 
nor any law in abridgement of the freedom of 
speech or of the press, or to deprive qny one 
qf the right of triql by jury qr of the writ of 
hqbeas corpus ; nor qny law requiring any prop, 
fifty qualifications or religious tests to vote, to 
bold office, to practice law, or serve on juries 
in any court of justice. Neither shall any per¬ 
son, to be entitled to any of said privileges, be 
required to take any oath or affirmation to 
support any law other than the Constitution of 
the United States; nor shall cruel or unusual 
punishments be allowed, nor reasonable bail be 
refused to any person accused of any crime, 
except treason and murder; nor in the latter 
case, unless the truth is evident or presumption 
great. All criminal prosecutions now peqdisg 
in any of the courts of ^finsas, imputing to apy 
person qr persqqs the crime of treason against 
thq United gtates ; and all criminal prosecu¬ 
tions, by information or indictment, against 
any person or persons, for any alleged violation 
or disregard whatever of what are usually known 
as the laws of the Legislature of Kansas, shall 
be forthwith dismissed by the courts' where 
gneb prosecutions may he pending j and every 
person who may be restrained of his liberty by 
reason of any of said prosecutions shall be 
released therefrom without delay. 

The bill restores the Missouri restriction; 
provides for encouraging ed.qcqtion 5 enco.uri 
ages the settleuient qf emigrants; and repeals 
qll parts of foe Nebraska and Kansas act, and 
every law or usage fo conflict with the hill. 

My. Sneed moved to lay the subject on the 
table; which motion did not prevail. 

The bill, as amended by Mr. Dunn's substi¬ 
tute, was then passed—yeas 88 , nays 74. 

Mr. Taylor presented a memorial from a cit¬ 
izen of Loqisiaua, complaining of the official 
misconduct of judge Watrous, of Texas; and 
that he and other persons have been thus 
aggrieved. 

Evening Session .—The House again met, at 
the usual hour, but nothing of importance trans¬ 
pired, fodjourned. 

Wednesday, July 30, 1856. 

SENATE. 

The Senate took up the bill to regulate the 
compensation of members of Congress. 

Mr. Collamer proposed q substitute; “ That 
foey shall receive for their attendance at the 
sessions twenty-five per oent. additional to what 
they are now entitled to by law.” The bill was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. Yulee, from the Committee on the Post 
Office, reported back the bill authorizing the 
Postmaster General to contract with Yan- 
jjerbiit for casing foe mail between New York 
and!'Southampton, England, with an amend¬ 
ment, making it the duty of the contractor to 
extend the trips to Bremen or Havre, or those 
places alternately, whenever required by the 
Postmaster General, without additional com¬ 
pensation for the round voyage. Also, provi¬ 
ding that Antwerp mqy, ftt any time, be substi¬ 
tuted for either of these places. 

Another amendment directs the Secretary of 
the Navy to give the notice provided for in the 
act of June 30, 1852, to terminate the arrange! 
meats for an additional allowance for the trans¬ 
portation of the mail between New York and 
Liverpool, in the Collins line of steamers. 

The bill was made the special order for 
Monday. 

The bill to continue the improvement of the 
hafoor at Newark, foew Jersey, gave rise to an 
animated debate, involving the entire soope of 
such questions. 

The Senate then adjourned. 

RQUSE. 

The House discussed the bill providing for a 
settlement of the claims of officers of the Rev¬ 
olution, and the widows and orphans of those 
who died in the service. 

The bill wa 3 passed—yeas 106, nays 60. 

The Kansas election case having been taken 
up, its consideration was postponed until to¬ 
morrow morning, at 11 oiefoefl. 

Mr. Washburn, of Maine, said he should move 
the previous question at 3 o’clock. 

The House then took up the bill to expedite 
the issuing of patents for confirmed land claims 
fo California; and, after debate, it was laid 
upon the table—yeas 85, nays 55. 

The fortification bill was foen discussed for 
Some tifoe; after which, foe House adjourned. 

Thursday, July 31, 1856. 

SENATE. 

The Senate passed a bill amendatory of the 
bill for defraying the expenses of Indian hos¬ 
tilities in California, and passed sixteen North¬ 
ern and Western river and harbor bills. ' 

Mr. Geary was ponfirfoed W Governor of 


Mr. Sherman’s amendment of the army bill 
restricting people in the bearing of arms in 
self-defence, wa 3 debated. Mr. Sherman re 


ments of the majority report. 

Mr. Savage declared that the whole transac¬ 
tion was an assault on justice and truth. He 
said that, instead of facts, the majority report 
was composed of the grossest misrepresenta¬ 
tions and falsehoods, not to say perjury, and it 
was entitled to no credit whatever.' The state¬ 
ments were base, fictitious, Munchausen. He 
denounced the Aid Societies, their supporters, 
and abettors. 

Mr. Oliver followed, defending the minority 
report. He said the House would be lost to 
justice and decency, to admit Reeder. 

The Clerk commenced to read a statement 
from Reeder, who is now sick in Philadelphia; 
but before concluding, the House adjourned. 

Friday, August 1 , 1856. 

SENATE. 

Mr. Crittenden presented the memorial of 
Lieut. Bartlett, relative to the action of the 
Naval Board in his case, and that of the Sen¬ 
ate Naval Committee thereon. Mr. C. spoke 
on the subject. 

Mr. Crittenden submitted a resolution, that 
the papers bearing on Lieut. Bartlett’s case, 
submitted by him in order to do him justice, 
be printed, which was agreed to. 

Mh Cass and Mr. Stuart presented petitions 
of citizens of Michigan, praying the admission 
of Kansas with the Constitution. 

On motion of Mr. Seward, a resolution was 
adopted directing the Committee on Commerce 
to inquire whether it is expedient to require 
the fire rooms of steam vessels to be construct¬ 
ed of fire-proof material. 

The Senate, without taking the question, ad¬ 
journed till Monday. 

HOUSE. 

Mr. Boyce said that he had received a certifi¬ 
cate from the Governor of South Carolina, sta¬ 
ting that PreBton S. Brooks had been re-elected 
to Congress, and he asked that he be sworn in. 
Mr. Brooks then advanced to the chair of the 
Speaker, who administered the oath to support 
the Constitution. 

The Kansas contested election case was then 
resumed. The Clerk continued and finished 
the reading of Mr. Reeder’s statement from 
yesterday. The latter part refers to prece¬ 
dents, and quotes, among others, the remarks 
of Messrs. Cass and Buchanan, to show that a 
Delegate may be admitted, in the absence of a 
specific law for that purpose, and Mr. Reeder 
agrees to support the position heretofore as¬ 
sumed by him. 

Mr. Whitfield, the sitting Delegate, said his 
election should not be reversed without a full 
and impartial hearing. He maintained that 
he was elected under the statute passed by the 
organic law, and therefore was entitled to re¬ 
main where he was. There has been no proper 
legal challenger of his rights, from the fact that 
he had no competitor in the canvass. Hence, 
Mr. Reeder, being a volunteer, had nought to 
contest. But, apart from this, Mr. Reeder is 
estopped, he having certified the Legislative 
Assembly as legal, and had power to right such 
wroDgs as were represented to exist. He in¬ 
sisted that every rule of testimony in his case 
was violated by the Investigating Committee. 

Mr. Washburn, of Maine, replied to Mr. Ste¬ 
phens, contending that, from uniform principle 
and precedent, the House has the right to in¬ 
quire, as it has inquired, into this case—into 
tne question of fact, whether there was or was 
not a Legislature which could pass laws of 
binding force; and it has been incontestably 
proved that the Kansas Legislature was elected 
by the qid of votes of Missourians. He insisted 
that Mr. Reeder should be admitted as a Dele¬ 
gate, Mr. Reeder having received a majority of 
the legal votes of the Territory. 

The House then voted on the resolutions of 
the Committee on Elections, viz: 

“ That John W. Whitfield is not entitled to a 
seat in this House as a Delegate from the Ter¬ 
ritory of Ka,nsa§.’' 

® e House agreed to it—yeas 110, nays 92. 

e next resolution voted on was, 

*’ That Mr. A. H. Reeder be admitted to a seat 
on this floor as a Delegate from the Territory of 
Kansas.” 

This yraq »ejjeeted-,,yeas 88 , nays 113. 

Mr. W'aahburn, of Maine, asked, but did not 
obtain leave, to offer a resolution to pay Mr. 
Reeder mileage and per diem to date. 

The House then went into Committee on the 
private calendar; after which,, without acting 
on any private bills, as reported from the Com- 
mittee_ of foe Whole, the House adjourned. 

Saturday, August 2, 1866. 

The Senate was not ia session today. 

HOUSE, 

The House passed eleven of its own and six 
of foe Senate's private bills. 

The House then went nto Qommlttee on the 
fortification appropriation bill. 

The bill was passed. It appropriates the sum 
of $1,583,300, including $150,000 for Fort Car- 
roll, Maryland. 

The House then went into Committee on the 
bill making appropriations for the Legislative, 
Executive, and Judioial expenses of the Gov¬ 
ernment for the year ending June 30, 1857. 

Mr. Herbert., of California, made a personal 
explanation, in answer to the various charges 
lately brought against him from all quarters of 
the Union. 

After some discussion on several clauses’of 
the hill, at 4 o'clock the Committee took a recess; 
and after reassembling, a number of political 
speeches were made. Adjourned. 

On Tuesday, when foe Era went to press, 
the Senate had heen oooupied with various 
matters of minor importance. 

The House devoted the day to the consider¬ 
ation of affairs pertaining to the District of 
Colombia. 

WISTAE’S BALSAM OF WILD CHEEKY. 


Dates from Kansas of 26th of July, report 
that a difficulty having occurred between Ed¬ 
ward Chapman, member of the Bogus Legis¬ 
lature, and a North Carolinian, named Wilson, 
the latter was killed by Chapman. The quar¬ 
rel was a private one—both Pro-Slavery men. 


New_ York, August 4, P. M .—The steamer 
Atlantic reached her dock at 5>V o’clock. She 
left Liverpool on the afternoon of the 3d. 

England. — In Parliament, the Earl of 
Malmesbury called attention to the difficulty 
between Brazil and England, arising from the 
treatment of the British Minister at Rio, in the 
question concerning the slave trade ; and he 
particularly insisted on the value of retaining 
friendsbin with Brazil, fo case of a war with the 
United States. 

Lord Clarendon explained that Brazil had no 
ill will towards. Great Britain. 

Spain .—The latest accounts from Spain state 
that the Cortes had removed to Aragon, where, 
under General E'nfante, they intended to make 
war upon Queen Isabella and her Ministry, in 
the name of liberty and the Constitution. 

The London Times and other papers say that 
the insurrection was being encouraged by the 
O’Donnell party. 

Esparteru is in the very stronghold of the 
Liberals. It is believed that Generals Currea 
and Fulcon, the tried partisans of Espartero, 
are at the head of the troops and National 
Guards of Saragossa. Eighty-five members of 
foe Cortes—more than one-third of the whole 
body—hold formal meetings there. 

A despatch received at, Paris says, that when 
the news of O’Donnell’s accession reached Sar¬ 
agossa, the Captain General convened the 
civil authorities and the ofiicers of the Nation¬ 
al Guard, and, after debate, they resolved on 
resistance. 

Narvaez and other adherents of ex-Queen 
Christina were hastening to the frontiers.* 

A letter from the Spanish Legation at Paris, 
says that the difficulty between Mexico and 
Spain has been honorably adjusted. 

The statements in regard to the progress and 
prospects of the insurrection are conflicting. 

O’Donnell had made such effectual measures 
for crushing the outbreak, should any occur, 
that after thirty hours hard fighting at Madrid, 
the citizens and the National Guard surren¬ 
dered, and were immediately disarmed, when 
Madrid became tranquil. At Barcelona and 
elsewhere, the outbreaks were trifling, and speed¬ 
ily suppressed. Saragossa is now the head¬ 
quarters of the insurrectionists, where, it is re¬ 
ported, more than a legal quorum of the Cortes 
are assembled, proclaiming “ Liberty and the 
Constitution.” 

The Emperor Napoleon has ordered troops 
to the Spanish frontier. 

Italy .—Serious disturbances have broken out 
at Cassena, in the Papal States, and also at 
Naples. At the latter place, several persons 
were wounded, and numerous arrests made. 

A republican conspiracy had been discovered 
at Tarentum, in the Two Sicilies. Several ar- 
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[continued from first page.] 
are so utterly repugnant to each other; but they 
seem in their essential principles to differ irrecon¬ 
cilably. In the North, we have the freest institu¬ 
tions of which the history of the World affords 
any intelligence. They are indeed real Democ¬ 
racy. There all men stand upon an equal tooting 
before the law, and this is all I claim by equality. 
I know that nature has implanted in man differ¬ 
ent degrees of intelligence, different degrees of 
moral character, and different degrees in every 
respect j but before the law they are all equal. 
We repudiate the idea of Slavery. We stand 
upon the Declaration of Independence, which met 
the approbation of the men who moulded our 
Constitution. I stand here to-day as the advocate 
of this, and of nothing more. I have already said, 
I am not a setter-forth of new doctrines. I ask 
no man to go further than the fathers of our Con¬ 
stitution have gone. Within the pale of the Uni¬ 
ted States, I claim that all is Freedom. No power 
is conferred, and none was intended to be con¬ 
ferred, upon the General Government, through 
Congress, to favor the institution of Slavery at 
all, much less a power to extend it a single inch. 
Slavery was regarded as a State institution 

Here, sir, do not understand me to he so un¬ 
reasonable as to demand the immediate and un¬ 
conditional emancipation of Slavery in those 
States where it has grown up by prescription— 
where it has moulded the habits, the character, 
and the institutions, ofthepeople. I see, and know, 
and feel, the difficulties as plainly and as strongly 
as any man. I know you cannot do it at once ; 
but I know that, if you feel as those who framed 
our Constitution felt, you will not believe that it 
Is an institution which should be cherished, fos¬ 
tered, and upheld ; yon will not believe that it 
should be eternal; but you will be willing to 
look at it as a temporary evil, to be got rid of 
just as soon as circumstances will admit. If I 
could see that you were following in that direc¬ 
tion, you would find no man more lenient In 
judgment on your course than myself. I perceive 
the difficulty. I would leave it entirely with your¬ 
selves to prescribe the mode, to fix the manner, 
and the time, when an end should bo put to it. 
But what do we see? 

Now, you say that it is a divine institution. 
Not only is it to exist where it has been imposed 
on the people by long prescription, but, being a 
godlike institution, fraught with blessings and 
benefit to mankind, it is to be spread all over this 
continent I On this ground I meet you; here the 
people of the free States meet you, and declare 
that it shall not be spread another inch with their 
approbation and consent. This is the great issue 
between us. If advocacy of this doctrine consti¬ 
tutes an Abolitionist, I am one. If it does not 
constitute an Abolitionist, I am not one. I am not 
choice in the use of terms; I care little for names ; 
1 care less for what men may say of me; but 
I wish to be understood precisely as I mean. I 
grant you full power and jurisdiction to dispose 
of this matter as you see fit, in your own States, 
hoping that, as just men, you will view it, as 1 
do, to be a temporary evil, to be got rid of as 
soon as possible; but whether you so regard it or 
not, deal with it as you see fit, in your own 
States ; there, I am not responsible for it. When, 
however, you undertake to extend it into territo¬ 
ry now free, I must meet you ; and on this issue 
the North, will meet you. Is this Abolitionism ? 
I believe it marks strongly the character of those 
whom you call Black Republicans. I cannot de¬ 
fend them against the charge, nor do I wish to 
do so; for I am one of the blackest of the black, 
if this be the criterion of the judgment. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Thompson] 
asked us yesterday what we meant by the slave 
power? He looked around with an air of tri¬ 
umph, as if he had found a slang phrase which 
really meant nothing. He asked us to define 
what we meant by the “ slave power” which he 
heard so much talk of. He explained It him¬ 
self in the next breath, for he went on to tell us 
that in the slave States not one fifth of the white 
inhabitants own slaves. If he had said one tenth, 
he would have been nearer right; but, taking his 
own admission, not more than one filth of the 
entire free population of the Southern States have 
any interest in the institution of Slavery. What 
are we to infer from that? By the slave power, 
I mean that power which reigns and domineers 
over four fifths of the people of the South; which 
rules them with a rod of iron; which gags the 
press; which restrains the liberty of speech ; 
which makes it perilous even for you, men of the 
South, to go home and proclaim the doctrines of 
the Declaration of Independence, though you 
may believe in those doctrines in your hearts. 
You dare not do it. I do not blame you, for the 
fact is that one fifth have triumphed over all the 
rest, gagged them, and prescribed what they 
shall say and do on the subject. The South is 
not a free country. The policy of this slave 
power has moulded and controlled the Govern¬ 
ment ever since its foundation, and it always 
threatens dissolution of the Union, if an attempt 
is made to check its absolute dominion. This, 
Bir, is the slave power, and it is felt in every 
corner of the Republic. 

Gentlemen frequently talk to me as If I were 
interfering in a matter that does not concern me. 
This is a charge which I do not like to bear; for 
of all things in the world I deprecate the idea of 
intermeddling in other people’s business. I have 
some interest in this question. Notwithstanding 
you say that you will resist all attempts to agi¬ 
tate certain subjects, the Constitution of the 
United States gives me the right to go into any 
of your States—to go to Richmond, or anywhere 
else in Virginia, or any other Southern State, and 
there speak for Freedom as boldiy as I intend to 
do here to-day, and with the same impunity. 
The fathers of the Republic were willing that 
any man should propagate any doctrine in whioh 
he believed, leaving the judgment to the people 
to correct him if he was wrong. How is the 
practice in point of fact ? You frequently say 
that you are a law-abiding and constitution- 
abiding people; but, sir, it would be more peril¬ 
ous for me to go into your States and declare 
what., before God, I believe to be true upon this 
subject of Slavery, than it would be to proclaim 
Red Republicanism in St. Petersburg!!. You 
know it, and yet you talk of the Constitution 
and the constitutional rights of the South, while 
you deprive us of the plainest and most sacred 
constitutional rights. 

Why, sir, a Northern man can hardly go with 
safety into the South to transact business entirely 
collateral to the question of Slavery. I know a 
gentleman from Ohio who went into South Car¬ 
olina as administrator, to wind up the affairs of an 
estate, not at ail connected with Slavery. When 
he got there, he was told that it was understood 
he was an Abolitionist, as all men who entertain 
my sentiments are styled, and a committee waited 
on him, and told him he must leave the place at 
once. It was only by the greatest exertions of 
influential lawyers that he was permitted to abide 
in the town until his business could be transacted. 
Happy was he that he escaped at last without a 
coat of tar and feathers, or something worse. This 
is the law-abiding conduct of which some gentle¬ 
men talk so much and so loudly! I proclaim 
here, boldly, that in rnyjndgment there is not the 
semblance of Liberty in the Southern States—no 
more for the man living there than for me. I 
judge so from this circumstance, that the most 
extreme and outrageous measure in regard to this 
subject by the most violent men are never rebuked 
thore, although there must be in that section, as 
in others, men of judgment and discretion, lovers 
of Liberty, JuBtice, and Right. If a proposition 
is made of the most extreme and violent charac¬ 
ter, involving the greatest outrage on the rights 
of mon, you do not hear the voice of wisdom and 
justice saying, “ Friends, you are going too far.” 
No man can say this, for the reason that, if he did 
so, he would be denounced at once as an Aboli¬ 
tionist. Any man who should undertake to 
moderate their zeal against what they call Aboli¬ 
tionism, would be deemed an Abolitionist himself, 
and would stand about the same chance that a 
reactionist did during the French Revolution. 

I take no pleasure in proclaiming these things, 
although I believe them to be true. From the 
accumulated evidence which I receive on thi3 sub¬ 
ject from every quarter, I cannot doubt for one 
moment that the people of the South are laboring 
under one of the most accursed despotisms that 
ever settled down upon mankind, involving not 
only themselves, but citizens of other States, who 
have the right under the Constitution to go there. 
Still, I am to be blamed, as one who interferes 
with other men’s business, because I stand here 
to inveigh against this state of things, and declare 
to you that, in the South, the guarantees of the 
Constitution are a mere rope of sand. When I 
invoke that Constitution for the protection of my 
right to speak, publish, and print, whatever l see 
fit, you meet me with a coat of tar and leathers, 
or with the halter of the hangman. Yet the 
South seem to suppose that they alone are loyal 
to the Constitution, and they talk of us as ha¬ 
bitual violators of the Constitution. Thus will 
men he blinded by interest, passion, and preju- 

My Southern friends, do I exaggerate any¬ 
thing? Do I state anything more than is really 
existing among yon? When you commenced 
the agitation againstwhat you call Abolitionism, 

I do not believe you contemplated the excesses 
to which it has since been driven. That the case, 
however, is as I have stated, I have no kind of 
doubt. Does any man believe that I could go 
into the Southern States now, and, in my poor 
way, make a stump-speech in favor of Fremont 
and Dayton, and argue the Republican platform 
in Charleston or Richmond with impunity? If 
I were to go there, would it bo effectual for me 
to invoke tb# Constitution of the United States? 
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If there bo a man hero who believes so, let him 
Bpeak, for him have I offended. Sir, there is no 
such man. The Constitution has nothing to do 
with the rights of Northern men in your Southern 
States. You know that it has been entirely per- 
1 verted, in tkeso latter days, to the extension, up¬ 
holding, cherishing, and spreading, of the insti¬ 
tution of Slavery. 

[ I have been amazed, in studying the history 
of my country, to reflect on the difference between 
this day and that when the word “ Liberty ” was 
i loved. It reminds me of the speech of Cicero, 
on a certain occasion, when, in the degenerate 
days of old Rome, the same idea crossed hi ; s 
great mind. He spoke of Liberty, how once re¬ 
vered and loved by the Roman people, but now 
, (said he) trampled down. How is it here to-day? 
How is it with the great Democratic party, and 
their representatives within my hearing? There 
is no word in the IingliBh language that is so pro¬ 
scribed by them as the word “Liberty.” These 
Democrats hate it as a mad dog hates water. 
Liberty! The moment the word is spoken, he 
that, speaks it is at once transformed into an 
AbolitiomaJ. “LibertyI” “Freedom!” of all 
words in Our language, their utterance soonest 
puts a man in Coventry. One Senator believes 
that a man should be put in Coventry who makes 
use of these terms indiscreetly. Why is it thus? 
Sir, Liberty waB the polar star that guided our 
fathers in the great struggle for independence. 
If that word had been stricken from the calendar, 
not a single man would have been found to face 
the British bayonets for a moment. It is in vin¬ 
dication of Liberty that I am here to-day. It is 
not less in jeopardy now than it was then. Aspi¬ 
rations for Liberty stimulated them, and enabled 
them to go through the dreadful struggles of the 
Revolution; but now, at this era, in the Senate, 
of the United States, I am supposed to be an in- 
termeddler in other men’s business, not my own, 
for avowing my love for it. For maintaining this 
principle I am put beyond the pale of all promo¬ 
tion in the so-called Democratic party. Their 
leaders are now courted, trusted, and honored, in 
proportion to their servility and hatred of Free- 

All Senators know that there exists here an 
unconstitutional test of office. I do not respect 
it, and I told you in the beginning that I never 
would. Lest he who occupies the Executive ohair 
should make sjme great blunder, and not put into 
office a mere tool of this Blave power, yon inquire 
into what he has done; and if the smell of Liberty 
is on his garment, be it ever so faint or remote, 
he is proscribed. He can no more receive an 
office at the handB of the Democratic party, than 
if he came from a penitentiary. The love of Lib¬ 
erty operates as a conviction for crime. It de¬ 
prives him of the rights of an American citizen, 
lie can hold no office of trust or profit under the 
United States, if he happens to believe that, men 
are created equal, and have certain inalienable 
rights, among which are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. This is the degeneracy to 
which your Democratic party has come. I am 
humiliated by it; I am put beyond the pale of 
office. There is not one of the majority in the 
other House, calling themselves Republicans, who 
were elected by an overwhelming majority of the 
free people of the United States, whose Repre¬ 
sentatives they are, who is not, under your Demo¬ 
cratic rule, as effectually proscribed from receiv¬ 
ing an office at the hands of the Democratic party, 
as though he was the inmate of a penitentiary. 
Why ? Because he has undertaken to resist your 
attempt to make Slavery in these United States 
universal and perpetual forever. 

These are some of the reasons why I stand 
here to inveigh against your institution. It has 
corrupted public men; it has overturned the 
Government. You have erected rules and prin¬ 
ciples utterly inconsistent with those of the 
fathers of the Republic. You know that I preach 
no more than the truth—nay, half the truth has 
not been told on this subject. I desire to reason 
with men ; and I ask my Democratic friends of 
the South, do you suppose, for one moment, that 
a proud people, jealous above ail things of their 
rights, whose fathers perilled thefr lives to ob¬ 
tain those guarantees of Liberty which wo are 
defending—J ask you in sober reason, divested 
of all acrimony, is it reasonable to suppose that 
it is entirely safe to drive that class of men to the 
wall ? Do you expect that it will be safe to deny, 
forever, those great principles of Liberty which 
are cherished by a majority of the people of the 
United States as the apple of their eye ? If you 
do, I tell you you will wake up some morning, 
and find that you have gone a step too far. The 
patience of our people, on this subject, has been 
more severely tried than was that of their fathers. 
If those venerated sires could look down on us 
to-day, they would reproach us for our patient 
submission for so long a time. He who went 
through every battle from Bunker Hill to York- 
town, would ask me, “ Why is it that you have 
not stood forth before, as the bold advocate of 
hose rights which were bestowed upon you by 
my labors, perils, and blood ? ” He would re¬ 
proach me as an undutiful son, for having been 
too patient—yea, infinitely more patient than the 
men of the Revolution, under the aggressions of 
Great Britain. 

I know that, a majority of the people of the 
United States feel that they have been delinquent 
in not having risen before to assert their rights. 
Will you be lured, by the recreant men who hap¬ 
pen to slip in here against the wishes of their 
constituents by such accidents as frequently take 
place, to believe that the people of the North, in- 
whose veins flows the blood of the Revolution, 
have really lost the spirit of their ancestors ? 
Will yon be lured to believe that it is perfectly 
safe to disregard their rights? 1 ask you to 
pause. 1 tell you these men are not safe coun¬ 
sellors. I know that yon regard me as your 
enemy; and yet I am really your best friend, be¬ 
cause 1 Btand here to advise you of the danger of 
being lured to destruction by men who seek their 
own advancement, caring nothing what may be¬ 
fall you. Like those who, in times gone by, have 
been the honest bearers of unwelcome intelli¬ 
gence, l know 1 shall be treated as your enemy; 
but still I will not shrink from the path of duty. 

1 have said, Mr. President, that in 185 2 the Com¬ 
promise Measures were declared to be final and 
eternal; but two years did not pass away before 
an agitation took place in this country, notwith¬ 
standing your resolutions of Conventions and of 
the Senate, compared with which a I others are 
as the idle wind. You had not ceased to sing the 
glories of the finality, which all pledged them¬ 
selves to stand by forever, beforeyou were tempted 
by false counsellors, who cared not for your inter¬ 
ests, into measures utterly fatal to the great prin¬ 
ciples of American Liberty. The act which caused 
this agitation was voted for by my friend from 
Kentucky—for I will call him my friend, because 
in past times he and I, though far apart, and not 
knowing each other, fought shoulder to shoulder 
with great zeal and perseverance in the great 
battle in which we were engaged for the success 
of the principles of the Whig party. I endeav¬ 
ored, in my humble way, with equal zeal with 
my friend from Kentucky, or any other man, to 
elevate the great statesman, Henry Olay, an honor 
to this or any other nation, to the highest station 
within the gift of the American people. I deplore 
our failure in that great battle; for if we had been 
successful, the sagacity, the wisdom, the patriot¬ 
ism, and sense of justice, of that great man, would 
have saved me the necessity of standing up now 
to advocate American Liberty. He himself would 
have vindicated it. He was not the man to preach 
that Slavery was a divine institution; but shortly 
before liis death, among the last deeds of his life, 
though prompted by every consideration that 
could move a man in an opposite direction, he 
stood here pledging his word, that with his con¬ 
sent Slavery should never be extended one inch 
into free territory. Honor, eternal honor, sir, to 
his name, for having resisted the temptations 
which surrounded him, and stood forth, though on 
the verge of the grave, to vindicate his manhood 
and the rights of man. 

The gentleman from Kentucky told us yester¬ 
day that he stood here as an advocate for the old 
Whig party. What an advocate 1 If Henry Clay 
had not been in his grave, I do not believe we 
should have heard him here. [Laughter.] He 
still stands by the old Whig party! I do not 
wish to make use of any harsh expressions, and 
I am glad that I checked one which was on my 
tongue. . He, an advocate of the Whig party, who 
went into council with the enemies of Henry Clay, 
with the old repudiators of his doctrines, to over¬ 
throw that law by which he plumed himself on 
having given harmony and peace to the Union ! 
Is tliis the way in which ho asserts the great prin¬ 
ciples of the Whig party ? I stood by the Whig 
party until then. When the Whigs of the South, 
with some honorable and glorious exceptions, 
fewer than I wish they were, emerged from the 
dark councils of our enemies, and the enemies of 
our great statesman, Henry Clay, and came hero 
together to undo the work of peace and justice 
and right, which had been the pride of his life, 
they annihilated the Whig party. The Whigs of 
the South are now scattered as sheep having no 
shepherd. Having been trained under such a 
leader as Henry Olay, during the best part of 
their political lives, it was unnatural for them to 
go body and soul into the camp of the enemy; 
and hence they are in a kind of political purga¬ 
tory to-day, dangling between heaven and hell, 
not knowing whether to join the Republicans or 
the Democracy. All this is consequeht upon, and 
traceable to, the fatal act of giving in to the insidi¬ 
ous counsels of those who sought to advance 
themselves, not caring what became of you, much 
less what became of the old Whig party which 
we loved. My friend from Kentucky says he is 
the advocate of the Whig parly. Sir, there is no 
Whig party’. It has been dishonored, repudiated, 


annihilated, by the complicity of him and others 
who sought its destruction. 

The Whigs of the South, as I have said, in an 
evil hour conspired with the enemy to overthrow 
the principles of the old Whig party. They 
leagued with the enemy to undo a measure which 
had been carried by Southern votes, and was re¬ 
garded, at the time, as a sectional triumph over 
the Northern enemy. I have no doubt that, at 
the time when it was enacted, it was unjust, be¬ 
cause Freedom and Liberty are much better than 
chains and Slavery, and ought not to receive the 
same meed of encouragement at the hands of the 
National Legislature. Much is lost in this dis¬ 
cussion by permitting gentlemen to put Slavery 
and Liberty on the same footing. Slavery is apt 
to take care of itself, and needs no help from leg¬ 
islation. It is the business of the just statesman 
to labor always for Liberty. In modern times, in 
this degenerate age of the Republic, it is argued, 
and even half conceded, on this floor, that Liberty 
and Slavery ought to receive the same meed of 
encouragement at the hands of Congress. It is 
a monstrous proposition, fit only for a despotism. 
It might probably be sustained, in Russia and 
other despotisms. Sir, when the American peo¬ 
ple so far forget what is due to Republicanism, 
equality, justice, and right, as to say that Slavery 
is equally entitled with Freedom to encourage¬ 
ment, then Liberty is no more. The principles 
of the fathers are overthrown, and there is noth¬ 
ing left worth preserving. But, sir, if Liberty 
was even permitted an equal chance with Slavery, 
I should not be compelled to speak to-day for 
Freedom. There is a vigor, a force, a power, in 
free institutions, which enable them to take care 
of themselves if yon give them an equal chance. 
But every department of the Government is now 
wielded for the destruction of Liberty, and the 
advancement of Slavery and chains. This will 
not do; the principles of the Administration must 
and shall be reversed. Liberty shall yet be the 
favored child of this glorious Republic. 

You repealed the Missouri Compromise. Why 
did you do it? Various reasons were assigned 
for the act on this floor at the time. All seemed, 
however, to concur in the opinion that it was a 
bare abstraction; that no practical result would 
grow out of it for the South ; that Slavery could 
not go into Kansas, because the God of nature 
had not adapted the soil and climate to Slavery. 
That was the declaration made here at the time. 
I do n> 

ified their votes on this ground. They told the 
people that it was an act of justice to the South, 
to be attended with no practical consequences. 
We were told then, that in 1820 the South com¬ 
mitted an act of political suicide. For thirty-four 
years they never discovered it. During all that 
time, the South supposed they had achieved a 
triumph. In the thirty-fourth year, however, a 
prophet sprang up who made them acquainted 
with the fact that they themselves had done an 
act deeply injurious to the honor and interests of 
the South. When the act was accomplished, I 
said on this floor that the Whig party was over¬ 
thrown. I was told, however, that a great prin¬ 
ciple was asserted. The principle was, that the 
people of a Territory ought to have a perfect right 
to manage their own domestic institutions in their 
own way. To men who thought but little, such 
a proposition seemed to be just. Yon were not 
content with the ordinary mode of legislation, but 
against all precedent you incorporated into the 
very body of your bill these jingling words, that 
it “ was not the intention of Congress to legislate 
‘ Slavery into the Territory, nor to prohibit it 
1 from going there, but to leave the people per- 
‘ fectly free to form and regulate their domestic 
‘ institutions in their own way, subject, however, 

1 to the Constitution of the United States.” 

A more damning act of duplicity than this 
never characterized the legislation of any country 
on God’s earth. I say boldly, it was a premedi¬ 
tated deception. It partially produced its result; 
but, thank God, the people now understand it. 
The doctrine that the inhabitants of a Territory 
should manage their own internal concerns in 
their own way, seemed very plausible. I know 
the labor which it cost to get this formula into 
the bill. I remember the various committals, and 
recommittals, and councils, and deliberations., 
which took place before the creed could be worded 
right. As one gentleman said, a slump-speech 
was injected into the body of the bill, in order to 
sweeten it with the people. From Adam’s time 
to the present, who ever heard of setting forth in 
the body of an act the reasons for its passage? 
A law is defined to be a rule of action, and who 
ever heard of making it express the motives of 
those who passed it? It was an extraordinary 
occurrence that called for such extraordinary 
legislation. It stamped this measure, in the first 
place, as something extremely important and un¬ 
usual. I think I cannot mistake the purpose for 
which it was done. It was hollow, false, hypo¬ 
critical; designed to deceive the people, who it 
was hoped would not understand it. Time, which 
tests all things, has brought to light what I did 
not know then, to confirm the opinion which I 
then entertained. I have no doubt, from the evi¬ 
dence which has since transpired, that at the very 
time when you were enacting a law declaring that 
the people of the Territory should do as they 
pleased on the subject of Slavery, a secret society 
was organized to carry Slavery into Kansas, with¬ 
out regard to what might be the wishes of the 
people. I say, the proof stands out in bold re¬ 
lief, and, though it does not trace a knowledge 
of the society to the members who voted for the 
bill, it shows that just about that time secret 
lodges, with secret oaths, and all the parapher¬ 
nalia of a secret society, for the deliberate pur¬ 
pose of carrying Slavery into that Territory, was 
formed in the State of Missouri, and also in other 
States; and before God I believe that it extended 
even to this city. If so, it still further marks the 
blackness and darkness that cover the transac¬ 
tions of those who, meditating the establishment 
of Slavery by force or fraud in that Territory, 
put in the bill the principle that the people shall 
be left “perfectly free” to do as they pleased on 
the subject: 

What adds to the enormity of the transaction 
is, that now, with this light before us, with a per¬ 
fect knowledge that such a society existed, at 
all events, in Missouri, and extended to other 
States, and was actively propagating its princi¬ 
ples, and preparing for the onset, those who did 
this act turn round and charge all the difficulties 
in Kansas on the Emigrant Aid Society of Mas¬ 
sachusetts. This is the burden of the first and 
second reports of the Committee on Territories. 
It is the great staple of the speeches that have 
been made to justify the atrocities in Kansas. 
I do not deny that it was the intention of the 
free States to send free men to the Territory of 
Kansas. I remember well, that, when some gentle¬ 
man was arguing against the Aid Society, the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Toombs] said that he 
saw nothing illegal in it. That declaration was, 
I think, incorporated into his speech. He agrees 
now, as all honorable men must agree, that it 
did nothing unlawful—nothing wrong; and yet 
the honorable Senator from Georgia has as much 
interest in promoting Slavery as any man under 
heaven. Then, what will you say of the men 
from the North who dissent from him, and seek to 
put the odium of the occurrences in Kansas on the 
Aid Society, by the use of arguments which a 
Southern man, governed by the principles of 
honor, repudiates? You tell us that the Aid 
Society has been the cause of the trouble. Hon¬ 
orable gentlemen from the South see nothing 
wrong in it; nor do you. It is a pretence, put 
forth to break the odium of Northern, delin¬ 
quency. 

Did yon not say the Territory was open to a 
just competition ? Did you not invite all men to 
go into the Territory, and there compete for the 
meed of Liberty ? 1 regretted this, for it was not 
an equal bargain by any means, because ws had 
already paid the full price of having Liberty there, 
without being subject to any contingency. Throw¬ 
ing that out of the way, trampling it under foot 
by a breach of faith, which would have justified 
war to the knife between separate and independ¬ 
ent nations, and planting yourselves upon the 
principle that the different sections of the Union 
should go there and compete for the establish¬ 
ment of their institutions, was there anything 
wrong in the North, that believed in Liberty, send¬ 
ing, or aiding to send, men there who wished to 
go? Did they hire them? No. Did they pay 
them? No. Did they make an inquiry as to 
their politics? They did not; but if they had 
done so, it would have been justifiable. All there 
was about it was a society like the American 
Express Company or any other. It was designed 
to give Liberty to this Territory, the most lauda¬ 
ble of all objects; and next to make profit, as m en 
make profit by other transactions. Northern 
men, in the face of the admission of Southern 
men who say they can see nothing wrong in it, 
declaim against and denounce those engaged in 
the transaction. Well may we blush for the 
North. I intend to do the South no injustice; I 
will give them their due, and no more; hut I must 
say that I have never known ft Southern man 
recreant to the principles by which he professed 
to be governed. If he is an advocate for Slavery, 
he stands Up and advocates it boldly. I am here 
boldly to meet him on his arguments. But what 
shall we say of those who take np arguments for 
Slavery which are discarded by the men who are 
interested, and seek to make political capital 
against Freedom out of the remnants of argu¬ 
ments which are rejected by honorable compet- 

The Aid Society, we are told, did very wrong; 
but nothing is said of the secret, oath-bound 
society organized for no other purpose hut to 
carry Slavery there. Did any man ever hear 
from your lips a rebuke pr censure against this 


secret society? Never; never. It was all right 
to carry Slavery there by the agency of secret, 
oath-bound societies; but when the Emigrant 
Aid Society does anything, men stand forth in 
the Senate of the United States to proclaim, 
“We are glad to meet your defiant spirit; we 
will subdue you; we intend to subjugate you.” 
Why? Because you were sent there by Aid 
Societies. 

Now, sir, if the Aid Societies did wrong, punish 
them ; but has not the honest settler who is liv¬ 
ing on his claim the same rights with another 
man, no matter by what agency he got there ? 
Are you going to hang him for treason ? Are 
you going to hunt him out as you would a wolf, 
because he went on the boats or cars of the Aid 
Society, and thereby paid a less price than if he 
went there in any other way ? If a man went 
there bound by a secret oath, taken beforehand, 
that he would corrupt the ballot-box—that he 
would force certain institutions upon the people, 
and overthrow all that your bill promised, there 
is not a word of disapprobation on your lips. I 
leave the world, with the light of the evidence, 
to judge between the secret oath-bound society 
under the command of the late Vice President 
Atchison, Stringfellow, and company, and the 
Massachusetts Aid Society, composed of men of 
peace—men who have never meddled with your 
institutions, but have only aided persons to get 
i to Kansas more easily and more cheaply than 
\ they could have gone without such aid. I leave 
! the people to judge between the two. From the 
I verdict of the Senate I appeal to the people. A 
! great controversy is pending, which will decide 
! whether Slavery is to be propagated by illegiti¬ 
mate means—whether Freedom, going into your 
■ Territories in innocence, is to be proscribed! 

| That question is pending before the American 
; people. To them I take an appeal from all your 
arguments and votes here, and I doubt not what 
' the result will be. 

I But, sir, I have not yet done with your Kan- 
i sas-Nebraska bill. I told you it was a fraud. 

Can I prove it ? We shall see. After saying that 
' you left the people entirely frees, to fix their do- 
: mestic institutions in their own way, you had 
j great trouble in adding the words, “subject only 
, to the Constitution of the United States.” What 
' qualification, I ask the Senator from Illinois, did 
! he understand to be made in legal effect by the 
! addition of those words ? I ask the Senator to 
’ answer me. Did he hold that the Constitution 
of the United States, by its own vigor, carried 
1 Slavery into the Territory, and rendered it legal 
for a slaveholder to take this species of property 
there ? I again ask the Senator from Illinois 
' whether he understands that that was the case ? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. The Senator from Ohio has 
been using such language, that I cannot go 
into a discussion with him. He has spoken of I 
“ fraud,” and “ premeditated fraud,” in such a 
manner that I perceive the object is to get up a 
controversy. I do not intend to have a contro¬ 
versy with him here to-day. Therefore he can 
go on and finish his speech. 

Mr. WADE. Well, sir, the Senator called on 
us, not a great while ago, to be explicit as to 
what onr issue was. I have been explicit as to 
our issue. I have told you what the “Black 
Republicans,” of whom I am one, are contending 
for. We intend, above all other things, that you 
; shall not have another inch of territory any- 
| where for Slavery, and especially not Kansas, 
which you have attempted to steal. Now, when 
I call on the gentleman to be equally explicit, 
he says that I use intemperate language. Per¬ 
haps I do, for I am impelled by considerable zeal 
on this subject, because it has brought jeopardy 
on our country. It is enough to stir the blood 
of every man who has any love of country, to see 
how our liberties have been jeoparded by the 
late course of things. The Senator from Illinois 
refuses to tell me what he understood, as chair¬ 
man of the Committee on Territories, was meant 
by the insertion of the most material clause in 
the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. I know that many 
gentlemen from the South held that no legisla¬ 
tion was wanted to enable them to take their 
slaves into the Territories. They held that the 
Constitution gives the right, without legislation. 
The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Brown] avow¬ 
edly held that doctrine. That Senator, in a speech 
delivered not long since, said it was unfortunate 
that the law did not define particularly what 
was the meaning of the language to which I 
have alluded. I know why it was not done. Yon 
could not agree among yourselves about it. 
Council after council was held on these very 
! words. Many Southern gentlemen said that Sla- 
! very was carried to the Territories by force of the 
• Constitution; others held a different doctrine; 
and you had to compromise by putting in the 
words, “ subject only to the Constitution of the 
United States,” which overthrew the previous 
danse about leaving the people perfectly free 
to form their own institutions. This specious 
language, calculated to tickle the ear of the peo¬ 
ple, was entirely nullified and overthrown by 
the addendum, which yon now refuse.to explain. 
The Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Brown,] in 
the speech to which I have referred, said: 

“In passing the Kansas^bill, Congress, in ray opinion, 

distracted the inhabitants of the Territory. It was just 


people of the Territory perfectly free to form and regulate 

That declaration comes from no enemy of the 
measure, but a fast friend to it, but an honorable 
man, who will not shrink from giving me his 
views of the Constitution upon any matter con¬ 
nected with this great controversy. I have given 
his opinion. Then I am justified in saying that 
you failed to define what you meant on thi3 most 
important of all subjects. You left in your dec¬ 
laration, as a trap to catch men who knew noth¬ 
ing of what yon intended. I knew it. There 
was no Senator on the floor who did not under¬ 
stand perfectly well that that addition was ob¬ 
tained by great labor, pain, and deliberation, and 
in the minds of perhaps a majority here annulled 
the specious words which were before inserted 
to tickle the ears of the people. That stump 
speech, which, as Mr. Benton said, was injected 
into the enacting clause of your law, was annulled 
by this other clause, which those who were not 
lawyers would not be likely to understand; and 
to-day the Senator from Illinois cannot tell me 
how he understands it. 

I knew by another indication what was the 
meaning of that. Nearly all of you went back 
on the stump and said, “ Is it not right for the 
people of the Territory to frame their domestic 
institutions in their own way? Who can object to 
so reasonable a proposition as that? These Black 
Republicans, however, want to come in, and by 
some arbitrary rule override the will of the peo¬ 
ple in the Territories.” And yet, you all knew 
that that was not the understanding which was 
■ attached to the very clause that you undertook 
to palm off on them. I shall not occupy time by 
reading from the Journals of the Senate, for I re¬ 
member what took place on that occasion. My 
then colleague, iff. Chase, in order to test your 
veracity on that subject, and your good faith in 
that enactment, proposed to insert at the end of 
that clause this most reasonable proposition: 

“ Provided, That the Territorial Legislature shall have 
power to exclude Slavery in said Territory.” 

The votes of all the friends of tfip bill stand re¬ 
corded on the Journals against that proviso; and 
yet you complain of me because I speak freely on 
this subject. You say the people were to be left 
perfectly ff.ee; and yet, when the test came, 
whether they should be foe.e or not, you voted it 
down. This was like the apples of Sodom—fa;p 
to the look, but as you approach them, and at¬ 
tempt to taste them, they turn to bitterness and 
ashes. 

Is this the way in which the American Senate 
is to deal with trip nusophisfiputed people of the 
United States ? You pretpnded that yqu had Ufl 
power to legislate at all for the Territories; that 
non-intervention was to rule; and, again, Mr. 
Chase tested you by asking you to declare that 
the people should have the privilege of choosing 
their own Governor, judges, and other officers. 
He offered an amendment for that purpose, so as 
to test ygjfr real views on the subject of non¬ 
intervention; but you as promptly vpted it down, 
saying that they had no such right,'but ypt nof 
abating one jot or one tittle of your stickling for 
what you call the rights of the people of the 
Territories, and the want of power in Congress 
ft) legislate for them. 

Mr. President, fhe passage of that bill was an 
unfortunate hour for this ftepiftlfo- I felt it then j 
and .during that dark night I rose hepe, apfi tpld 
you that I feared the knell of our Republic was 
rung; that yog had given if a wound under which 
it would languish, and finally die. God ftnows I 
fear now that my prediction wiil be verified, for 
all the evils which I then thought would arise 
out of this dangerous and unjust legislation have 
come upon us. This Government has been legis¬ 
lating for seventy years on matters connected 
with the welfare of the American people : not 
always, perhaps, in the wisest manner, but still 
so as to make every one, proud of the American 
name, eager to uphold the integrity of our insti¬ 
tutions; but now they have received a'wpund 
that makes every patriot tremble, and induces 
him to pau3e as he attempts to lift the curtain 
which conceals the future of this Republic. 

For more than seventy years, the rights of the 
American people have been secured, and we bave 
heard of no civil war, up civil strife or contention, 
during this period; we have pot heard pf Ameri¬ 
can blood shed by American hands on American 
soil, for the purpose of propagating any species 
of political principle, or for defending or over¬ 


throwing any of her institutions. Now, however, 
since the spoiler has come, and with him this ne¬ 
farious legislation, strife and contention embitter 
one section of the country against the other, so 
that it now requires all thee coolness of the patriot 
to withhold his hand from rushing into the arena 
of civil war. Sir, civil w-ar, in fact, now exists in 
your Territory, and it has been commenced for no 
other purpose but to carry Slavery into Kansas in 
the face of your specious legislation, which was to 
leave the people free to legislate as they pleased 
on the subject. 

I wish to know whether* there is any party, or 
any section, in the Senate *>f the United States, 
that can look with composure at the transactions 
now going on in Kansas. I ask every man, no 
matter from where he conues, if his blood does 
not boil as he contemplates; the acts of lawless 
violence that are being concmitted there ? Does 
any one suppose that thesis blows of civil war 
can be given by one side fetrever, and never be 
retaliated by the other? L' know, sir, that the 
Northern people arc patient, long-suffering, and 
very slow to anger; but if tha se things go on, the 
day will come when they will think that forbear¬ 
ance ceases to be a virtue. It i s doubtful whether 
their quiet is not a shame to-da y. What have the 
Free State settlers of Kansas t lone to justify the 
aggressions of those who are a ttempting to prop¬ 
agate the institution of Slaver] -. 

I ask my colleague, [Mr. Pa. oh,] the advocate 
of Slavery, who stands here, turning his back 
coolly upon three fourths of t he Legislature of 
his State, putting them at opien defiance; who 
has never breathed here the .name of Liberty; 
whose tongue has been employed, since he has 
had a seat on this floor, in noticing but the advo¬ 
cacy of abject Slavery; and wh o, with an industry 
worthy of a better cause, has hnunted up and per¬ 
verted, I will say, the musty records of the early 
history of this Government, in t;hie vain hope that 
he could cull there something an which to hang 
an argument for eternal Slave ry—I ask him, 
prejudiced as he must be, whnst have the Free 
State people of Kansas done, tbsat deserves rob¬ 
bery, and murder, and the bumi ceg of their towns ? 
What have the free emigrants d'rom Ohio done, 
that they should be hunted down like wild 
beasts in the prairies of Kanss.s? Have they 
raised their hands in ruthless 'violence against 
the institutions of their country 1 He denounced 
them as traitors. Who have they betrayed? 
What law have they transgressed? What injury 
have they done? Echo answers:, What? They 
have gone there and taken up their claims for 
the honest purpose of settlemeont. There is not 
a single act of violence, or bloocl, or illegality, of 
which they can be accused. 

I am amazed at the facility with which 
men follow in the wake of Slave ry. Sometimes 
it leads me even to hesitate whether I am strictly 
correct in the idea that all men I ire born to equal 
rights, for their conduct seems t« i contravene this' 
doctrine. Sometimes I see in some men an 
jectness, a want of that mainly independence 
which enables a man to rely on. himself and face 
the world on his own principle s, that I do not 
know but that I am wrong in ad vocating Univer¬ 
sal Liberty. I wish to Heaven all such we 
the African race. 

I ask again, Why are these n ten denounced as 
traitors ? What have the immi .grants from Ohio 
done to demand the fate which, has been visited 
on them ? What had Brown do ne, that he should 
be met in the prairies by five or six men, who, 
with a barbarity worse than Hunt of the savage, 
hewed him in pieces, and, wh ilst dying from his 
ghastly wounds, threw him icito the presence of 
his wife, to distract her, dethrone her reason, and 
turn her out upon the world! a raving maniac ? 
What had Barber done—a man who went from 
Preble county, nearer my colleague's home than 
mine, who is certified to by l ill his neighbors as 
one of the most inoffensive men in tho world, 
who went into the Territory in good faith, to 
seek an industrious and holiest livelihood 7 For 
no other reason than that be held the principles 
which I hold—for no treasonable acts, but bare¬ 
ly for the avowal that he loved Freedom better 
than Slavery—he was hertved in pieces by men 
who occupy important positions under this 
miserable Administration, who still retain their 
places, and who, I have no doubt, commended 
themselves to the powers that be by the most 
deliberate murders. 

I know, Mr. President, that this is a hard in¬ 
dictment; but it can neither he doubted nor de¬ 
nied. Our country has come to a crisis which 
demands ail our wisdom to extricate her. I speak 
plainly of the evils which are existing, because 
we must understand them before we can apply a 
remedy. I believe, before high Heaven, that, in 
the history of all men who were ever intrusted 
with the welfare of mankind, the acts of none 
blacken the pages of history more than those of 
Franklin Pierce, the present President. The 
accusations which I have made here are beyond 
the reach of denial. The record is made up, and 
by that record he shall be tried. It will not do 
now to deny it. 1 impeach him of these crimes, 
and those who believe he is guilty of them, and 
still uphold him, are accessories after the fact. 

The Free State men of Kansas have done no 
wrong. Their only crime is, that they loved 
Freedom more than Slavery. You cannot escape 
by cries against the Aid Society; and yet here is 
a sophistry thrown into the report of the com¬ 
mittee and the speech of my colleague, that it is 
a wonderful thing that, while Kansas is groan¬ 
ing under all these evils, Nebraska is enjoying 
peace! The Senator from Kentucky, in his argu¬ 
ment yesterday, thought it was a profound mys¬ 
tery how it happened that, although the first bill 
proposed to make bat one Territory out of this 
great region, it was recommitted, and afterwards 
reported as a bill for two Territories. To one 
who did not look behind the curtain, that would 
seem to be a little strange. Why did you want 
two great Territories with scarcely a white man 
in them ? In my judgment, when the first bill 
was reported, the idea was to make a slave State; 
bat it was seen that the Territory was so large 
that it would receive a great population from the 
free States, and that it would not be as likely that 
your secret societies for propagating Slavery 
would be as successful in the whole of it as by 
cutting it in two, and making sure of one at ail 
events, and trusting to luck for the other. You 
cut it in two, and commenced proceedings to 
propagate Slavery in Kansas because it lay along¬ 
side of Missouri, and it was therefore easy to 
transport any number of Missourians there, to 
control the Territory. You thought you could 
make it a slave State much easier than you could 
the whole region at first called Nebraska. 

Why is it that there is no disturbance fo rife 
present Territory of Nebraska ? Merely because 
your secret society to propagate Slavery by fraud 
and force has not been in operation in that Ter¬ 
ritory. Roes any man suppose, for one moment, 
that the Southern States, intent upon making the 
Territories slave States, wonld willingly afiopt 
the principles of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, as 
preached by its Northern advocates ? We know 
that they intend to bring Slavery into the Terri¬ 
tories. Can it be supposed, for a single moment, 
that it is possible, by the vote of the people, to 
make a slave State, left perfectly free to the emi¬ 
gration from the North—a population of fourteen 
millions, to compete with a population of sis 
millions? Southern emigration is not half as 
rigorous as that from the North, to say nothing 
of the emigration from abroad. Did any man for 
a moment believe that anything could be gained 
to Slavery by tlfe faitbfi|l application of this 
principle? No, sir; they knew it well.' South¬ 
ern gentlemen do not contend for that kind of 
squatter sovereignty, but they, put their faces like 
brass against it, knowing that, if carried out in 
its tpR# spftfti it would deprive them of all new 
territory forever. 'Hence they raise their voices 
' against it. 

When they sternly rebuked the advocates of 
this squatter sovereignty, those gentlemen turned 
roupd, and resorted to a miserable absurdity, 
iphey do pot say, there is no such tjiing as popu¬ 
lar spvereignty ; but,‘if you cpnsult the first re¬ 
port pf the chairman of the Committee on Terri¬ 
tories, ypu will find that he tpl^s pf a s8Y e felg>lfy 
suspended in abeyance. Who ever heard of that 
before? I have heard of bears and woodchucks 
being suspended, and in abeyance, during the 
winter, but I did not know that it applied to 
sovereignty. I supposed that whoever possessed 
sovereignty pppld exercise jurisdiction, pr else 
there was ho sovereignty ftt'alb What an ifi'ea 
to talk about sovereignty suspended in abey¬ 
ance, held in trust by the Congress of the United 
States I It was a complete backing out; It was 
a repudiation of squatter sovereignty, at the bid¬ 
ding of those whose mandate some are accus¬ 
tomed to obey. I have not had time to examine 
this latter report of the Committee on Territo¬ 
ries, bpt I dovtbt whether tfij? goptrine is so much 
as najned there! I "d,Q 'ppt spy‘that‘ft'fs ppt {fla¬ 
ttened, for i have' not read it. First, we were 
told that the sovereignty was suspended in abey¬ 
ance; then, the first bill of the committee was 
abandoned; and now another quo is reported, 
tying up every loophole of discretion in the peo¬ 
ple of the Territory, not leaving them a single 
thing on which to legislate. I am inclined to 
suppose that even the doctrine of suspended sov¬ 
ereignty held in abeyance is dropped, and I do 
pot fhiote 4 will wajre up ip the spring, ft has 
dpne its Wfirh, and it will be heafd of no more. 

I hope the people will not be troubled any 
longer with a vain idea that there is to be a fair 
competition for the Territories, and that the in¬ 
habitants are to be allowed to frame their insti¬ 
tutions as they think proper. How has it been 
in Kansas? How is it there to-day? How did 
Mr. Atchison ftnfi Mr..Stringfellow and all Mis¬ 
souri understand it ? My colleague and the Sen¬ 
ator from Illinois have argued that there might | 


he a majority of men there to make it a slave 
State, and seemed to be very much in hopes that 
such would be the oase; but they knew that it 
was not so, for no man, no State, resorts to force 
and fraud to accomplish that which can be ac¬ 
complished in a legitimate and proper way. The 
very fact that the people of Missouri crossed 
over the line in great numbers, with arms, with 
banners flying and drums beating, took possession 
of the polls, and drove away the inhabitants, 
shows conclusively that they knew, if the people 
were left to themselves, they would in a moment 
make Kansas a free State. Why all this expense 
and labor, and the commission of these egregious 
crimes, if the purpose could be effected without 
them ? The fact is what every man would know 
to be the case, even without understanding the 
evidence; he would know that people emigrating 
from a section containing fourteen millions would 
outnumber those coming from a section of not 
more than six millions. If left to themselves, 
they would have excluded Slavery forever; and 
hence the power of the General Government must 
be invoked, and emigration must be fostered from 
the Southern States; even States must be appeal¬ 
ed to, and men must be sent and paid for going— 
not to settle on claims and become actual resi¬ 
dents ; for if that was the object, I, who approve 
the conduct of the Aid Society, would not condemn 
any man for that. If any man from the North 
or the South has gone there for the purpose of 
making that Territory his home, I have not one 
word to say against him. Let him go there ; let 
him carry his princfples with him; let him carry 
them out at the polls by his vote. If he is so 
blind to his own interests, and so forgetful of the 
rights of others, a3 to vote for Slavery, I shall 
deplore it; but I shall not raise my hand or my 
voice against him. It stands confessed that the 
Pro-Slavery men were outvoted; that the Free 
State men were as three to one; that Missouri 
and all the slave States were conscious of it; that 
thte miserable Executive was conscious of it; and 
hence fraud, force, and violence, were resorted to, 
in order to accomplish that which could nc 
accomplished in a legitimate way. 

I could prove all that I have said in regard to 
the iniquities enacted in Kansas by the documents 
which were drawn reluctantly from the Executiv 
department. I could sustain them by the stati 
ment of Governor Shannon himself. I shall ni 
consume the time of the Senate now by reading 
from these documents, but they are “ confirma¬ 
tions strong as proofs of Holy Writ” of every 
word I have said. To establish that truth, it is 
not even necessary to resort to that multitude of 
witnesses who have now come dp to stare you ' 
the face, and the people of the United States ... 
tiie face, and to astonish them by the damning 
crimes which have been committed by persons 
from the State of Missouri, and by your Execu- 

I have here Governor Shannon’s letter, but.. 
has been read so often that I shall not again read 
it; hut I will state Us substance. Governor Shan¬ 
non was inquired of, as to the circumstances which 
gave rise to the first rebellion, as it is called. It 
appears that an oath was made by one man to the 
effect that he had heard it Stated, and believed it 
to be true, that a man named Branson had threat¬ 
ened his life. A peace warrant was issued, it is 
said. We have not the warrant, nor anything 
more than the hare statement of its having been 
issued. This was the foundation of these pro¬ 
ceedings. Officers were sent to arrest Branson or 
this peace warrant—the lowest grade of all judi¬ 
cial proceedings for the purpose of holding a man 
to bail for good behaviour, if peradventure, he had 
made snoh a threat under circumstances that 
would justify the proceedings. Was not this a 
mighty matter upon which to hang the revolution 
of States and Empires ? Governor Shannon in¬ 
voked the troops to help his officers, because they 
could not take Branson. Many an offender has 
run away from one State to another, without 
causing revolution. These matters are regarded 
as of very little consequence, for they are founded 
on the loosest of ail affidavits. It was evident that 
the object was not to take Branson; hut Governor 
Shannon telegraphed to the President that Law¬ 
rence was in arms, and that he wanted troops to 
put them down. About ten days afterwards, 
alone and unattended, he ventured into the camp 
of these rebels. He did not take the precaution 
to have even a file of men with him, which shows 
that Governor Shannon knew in his heart that 
there was no danger, no rebellion. No man would 
have ventured into the camp of the enemy unat¬ 
tended, if they were in the state of notorious and 
flagrant rebellion of which he had spoken. 

When Governor Shannon went to Lawrence, 
what did he find? He says they told him they 
were a peaceable people; had not secreted any¬ 
body, and did not intend to do so. He says that 
he believed all they said, and that he had nothing 
against them. Now, there is one circumstance 
which it is necessary to consider, in order to show 
the frame of mind which prevailed there. Gov¬ 
ernor Shannon says that the people of Lawrence 
were guilty of nothing, hut that he had great 
trouble to get away the troops, who were people 
from Missouri that had gathered together to he- 
siege Lawrence. This circumstance should be 
borne in mind, because the men of Lawrence are 
accused of flagrant treasons. Governor Shannon 
says that the people of Lawrence were nil right, 
and that the difficulty was to get hi3 troops to 
disband, without robbing and pillaging the town. 
I will read what he says about his men at Law¬ 
rence, as it is the clew to what has since hap- 

“ Early on the morning of the 7th instant I repaired to 
the camp at Lawrence, and found them busily engaged in 
their formications and in drilling their forces, and had a 
niHeeappoint- 

whod&ft^ehfTmi^yaimufclSy^mdMdmdoao, 

test that question in the judicial tribunals of the country ; 

of anyone chafed with thefr violation,’and aid^rid assist 
in^tlie preservation of the peace and good order of society; 

power that they should be protected i/afuiSir rights and 
defended against any unlawful aggressions, it is proper, 
hadmw^'’^ 

Mark that, Mr. President; notice the confidence 
which Shannon had in those people. Not only 
were they innocent of any offence, but he stipu¬ 
lated with them to be the conservators of the 
peace. He said these very rebels whom he went 
there to punish should be enrolled to keep the 
peace throughout the Territory, He then goes 

“The assurances I received entirely satisfied me that no 
rence; that they had all fled, and that they were harboring, 

been issued, and that hereafter there would be no com¬ 
bined effort made to prevent the service of any process in 
the county of Douglas. This was pnupely satisfactory, and 
pll that had been desirgd. Bpt !Q satisfy the forces that 
surrounded Lawrence, so that they could bepiducedto re¬ 
tire in order, was the great difficulty to be overcome. To 
issue an order to the sheriff to disband his posse, and to 
Generals Richardson and Strickler to disband their forces, 
would have been tolet .loose this large body of men, who 

arm the peopIeVf Lawrence.” J 

That is it, sir; there was no trophic with these 
rebels; all they did. was right, The only trouble 
was to get rid of the so-called law and order men 
who had assembled to keep the peace. The Gov¬ 
ernor goes on to tell us that he visited their camp, 
and found them sullen and revengeful. Hp fogud 
that they meditatpd an attack on Lawrehoe at all 
hazards. He told them that there was a mistake; 
that the people of Lawrence were guilty of noth¬ 
ing ; that they were innocent men, observant of 
the rights of others; but notwithstanding all tfift, 
he had great difficulty fo get rid of the law and 
order mhn who had gone into the Territory to 
keep the peace in Lawrence. In this connection, 

I will ask the Secretary to read a few lines from 
the speech of the Senator from South Carolina, 
[Mr. Butler,] for I wish to have ft understood 
tyhat kind of law and order people these men 

The Secretary read the following exfrqpt from 
ftr, ftpThW’-S speech of March Si 

“ There never was a better illustration of his character 
than the conduct he displayed inthe expected tragedy at 

ity, as a truth not to be disputed, (because 1 have his let¬ 
ters in my drawer,) that, when that controversy arose. 
General Atchison was absolutely called upon lo attend 
General Richardson's command, apd he went,'with a pos- 

and he has wrjlten to ipe,1bat but fop his mediatorial offi¬ 
ce houses of the people of Lawrence would have 
burnt, and the streets drenched in blood. An appeal 
nade to him, under oircumstanoes ^which his mug- 

f meeting an open enemy in the feld. He ef eetually 
id his influence, under fhe appeal made to him, to 
save from fire and sword the village of Lawrence, the 
stronghold of the Aid Society emigrants. But fur the gsu- 

ICTioffi 

highways drenched with blood.” 

Mr. WADE. I call the attention of the Senate 
to tfiis, fop }t is pregnant with the most fatal 
inferences to the integrity of that^osse of troops. 
The Senator from South Carolina, in endeavor¬ 
ing to rescue Mr. Atchison from any imputations, 
has passed sentence on that army who surround¬ 
ed Lawrence, and called themsefyes law anti 
order men, which puts in unmistakable oolors 
the savage atrocity that characterized those bar¬ 
barians. Why, sir, there is not an Indian tribe 

the continent of America, that wonld threaten 

time of war to do the deeds against any settle¬ 
ment which were threatened by these men sup- 
rounding Lawrence, ancj which ft fopk all the 
skill, all the ability,- all the'influence, of their 
great chief and leader, (General Atchison,) to 
prevent from being perpetrated. They intended, 
he says, to bum the place, and drench the streets 


with the blood of the inhabitants’ of Lawrence; 
and it was all their leader could do to restrain 
them from this. Why, in the name of ail that is 
sacred, this infernal revenge against the irino- 
cont people of Lawrence 1 Had not the Governor 
of the Territory just told these troops that he 
had been in Lawrence, and found nothing against 
the people there—that he was perfectly satisfied 
with them ? But this had no effect whatever to 
mitigate the infernal atrocity which seemed to 
actuate those hell-hounds who surrounded that 
city. They wanted, still, to burn the place—to 
drench the streets in the blood of the innocent 
men, women, and children, of the town; and he 
tells us, in this letter, that when they were induced 
to leave, they left murmuring and threatening 
that they would return again. 

I had hoped, sir, for the honor of human nature, 
as well as for the peace of the country, that this 
threat would never be attempted to be put in 
execution; but, alas I it has proved too true. 
These monsters in human shape, who had gone 
there, breathed nothing but revenge for fancied 
injuries, when they had received none—wishing 
to wash their hands in the innocent blood of 
strangers who had done them no harm—retired 
reluctantly, murmuring and threatening that, at 
some future time, they would have their revenge. 
Too well, aided by this accursed Administra¬ 
tion, have they kept their word, and sacked and 
burned Lawrence. Flying men, women, and chil¬ 
dren, can attest how faithful they were to tho 
nefarious threat they gave out. They gave the 
Administration notice of what they intended. 
Three months before, we had on our tables these 
documents, accompanied by all this proof. The 
people besought the Executive to interpose the 
strong arm of the General Government, to save 
their wives and children from destruction, but he 
turned coldly upon them. The South sent men 
there, armed—not emigrants, with an honest pur¬ 
pose of settlement, but apparently for no other 
purpose than to fight the sectional battles of 
Missouri agains t the rights of tho settlors. When 
these things were done, you find the Executive 
of this Government mustering into service, as 
constables and magistrates, and arming with 
Government arms, this crew'from the South, to 
let loose upon the devoted inhabitants. Robbe¬ 
ry, murder, rape, arson—all these crimes stain 
the garments of this Administration. The blood 
of my countrymen is on their skirts. I say it 
fearlessly. I know it is a high impeachment 
that I make against the President; but it is true, 
and it will stare him in the face on the last day. 
It is true, that the Executive arm of the Govern¬ 
ment was used to prostrate innocent men, women, 
and children, in the Territory of Kansas—to 
burn, rob, and destroy, the American citizen— 
despoil him of his rights, and drive him from his 
settlement. All the noted men who in this ex¬ 
tremity asserted their manhood, and interposed 
courageously between the defenceless people and 
those who sought their destruction, have been 
driven^and hunted out of the Territory, as though 
they were wild beasts. Many of them 
prison, under mock process of law, to 
mock trial, and perhaps yield Up their livt 
rifice on the altar of Liberty. 

This is faintly the condition to which you have 
brought the country. Iu four short years, this 
prosperous Republic—the pride and glory of the 
world—has come down to robbery, rape, arson, 
and murder of its own citizens I Does any man 
suppose that the people of the North will rest 
quietly under this ? Gentlemen of the South, do 
you suppose that you are going to force Slavory 
into Kansas? You have some reason to think 
we are all cowards—I know we have given you 
too much reason to believe so—but you will 
find, after all, that there is a remnant of the blood 
of Bunker Hill yet running in the veins of North¬ 
ern men. When driven to the wall, they will rise 
in behalf of their slaughtered kinsmen, and pre¬ 
vent those who have committed these deeds of 
atrocity from taking the benefit of their nefarious 
acts. I say it not by way of threat, but in vindi¬ 
cation of that section to which I belong. You 
have driven us to the wall; not to turn wonld 
be dishonor, shame, slavery, and death. You 
have forced the issue upon us. We must turn 
and resist these aggressions, or lie down and be 
willing slaves. 

Now, Mr. President, I have a few words to say 
about the pretended Legislature of Kansas. My 
colleague spoke about a great many technical 
principles. He spoke about Governments dc facto 
and defure, to show that, if a man usurped 
office, and exercised it, his acts could not be tr 
ersed collaterally. Very well. Every justice of 
the peace understands that. It may be well 
tgh for the mere lawyer, but it is a sorry argu- 
t for the statesman. The Legislature were 
in office, and Governor Reeder certified to the 
election of some of them, and now American Lib¬ 
erty must be trampled under foot, in the face of 
the whole world, because there is a certiorari prin¬ 
ciple in the way. What a hold advocate for 
American Freedom, to be hemmed in by the chalk 
line of a certiorari! A great, notorious states¬ 
man, on whom the world can depend to vindicate 
their Liberty, cloven down and sought to be re¬ 
instated, tells them that he who is doing it has 
the certificate of a man calling himself the Gov- 
■; and, although you know it to be a usurp- 
, he is an officer dc facto, at all events, and 
you must lie down under him! Thank God, the 
evidence at this time does not leave any doubt. 
The executive officers themselves have furnished 
ns enough to show that no freeman on God’s earth, 
who intends to be such, would lie down under 
laws made by such a tribunal as the documents 
show that Legislature to have been. 

My colleague and the Senator from Illinois took 
much time to show that at all events the majority of 
the Legislature had not been impeached by evi¬ 
dence of fraud; and although it is as plain as 
the noonday sun, that this quorum turned out 
all those legally elected, and put in their old re¬ 
pudiated associates without color of right, a cer¬ 
tiorari principle came in, and Liberty must be 
trampled under foot! The documents furnished 
by the Executive show that bands of armed men 
came from Missouri, in military array, with drums 
beating and colors flying, and took possession of 
not less than seven election districts, and drove 
off the lawful judges of election. In one in¬ 
stance, they gave the judges five minutes to make 
up their minds whether they would die at the 
polls, or leave them in the hands of the foreign¬ 
ers. This was done under the lead of the much- 
lamented Jones, who, by the way, was never shot, 
even in the back; hut, if ever shot, will be shot 
there. 

The proof taken by the committee of the House 
of Representatives I understand, to he perfectly 
overwhelming to rob you even of the miserable 
certiorari principle, it shows that two-thirds of 
all those who voted for the Legislature stole in 
there by force, to rob American citizens of their 
God-given right to the ballot-box. Here stand 
the ohlefs of the Democracy, saying that freemen 
are bound to submit to the doings of those who 
have usurped authority, who have driven them 
from the polls, and are ready to do the voting 
for them. This is said to be a great Democratic 
principle. I tell you, Mr. President, that when¬ 
ever the American people come to the conclusion 
that they will patiently endure to be governed by 
laws made for them by force and fraud, they will 
only be slaves, hut they ought to be slaves, 
and God Almighty made them for slaves, as he 
did all tjfose who are apologists for such acts. 
It is a Democratic principle to require the people 
to abide by the legislation imposed on them by a 
Legislature elected by the inhabitants of a neigh¬ 
boring State, stealing in there under the orders of 
a secret society, to prevent the real settlers from 
voting, by fraud, by force, and by terror! 

Now, sir, what was the character of the legis¬ 
lation? It was of the same bastard description 
with the Legislature itself. It was a disgrace to 
American citizens; a series of laws unknown to 
the history of American legislation. I know that 
the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. Jones,] in a 
speech made by hinq at an early period of the 
session, said that the laws in Kansas, on the 
suhjeot of Slavery, were not half severe enough; 
that where they punished with the penitentiary, 
he would promptly punish With death. He pro¬ 
claimed that there was not a State in the Union 
which had not just such laws. I do not think he 
has ftttd ie d the" legislation of the oountry out of 
Tennessee, or even in it. I do not know what 
are the Jaws of Tennessee, and I do not know 
but that such legislation prevails in the Southern 
States generally, for I have not looked to ascer¬ 
tain ; but I will not believe, until I am compelled 
by the inspection of the records to believe, that 
American citizens anywhere suoeumb to such 
miserable legislation as that. One law punishes 
a man with long imprisonment for taking into 
the Territory any book, document, writing, or 
paper, containing any statement, fact, or argument, 
calculated to stir up the slaves to insurrection. 
My colleague thought that was a pretty good 
kind of legislation ; or, ft all events, that it was 
that kind which they were obliged to make use 
of in slave States, and would be good enough for 
that reason. As he is an advocate for making 
Kansas a slave State, he is ap advocate for this 
kind of law. The Senator from Tennessee sup- 
-qses that such laws exist in the State of Ohio I 
'hy, good heavens! there is not a boy in the 
streets who would not contravene such a provis¬ 
ion, and come within the penalties thirty times a, 
day. In Ohio, the speech and [hff press are as 
free as the winds that blow across our fields. No 
man Stands there to measure his words. If ho 
were tq gp fo Kansas, he would fin'd this trap set 
to. catch him in fts foils, What book could he 
take there? He must inspect his library very 
closely; he must remember eveiy word in his 
books; he mugt leave out the best literature in 
the English language, or he will be condemned I 


five years’ imprisonment at least in the peni¬ 
tentiary. This is necessary, sayB my colleague, 
in slave countries. That necessity shows one 
thing, which, under the providence of God, is 
true—that either all must be slaves, or none. I 
grant you, that if you have an institution so 
odious to human reason, so tyrannical, that it 
will not bear the light of day, you must guard it 
by a cautious silence—tlia silence of the grave 
must surround it. All despotisms have been very 
sedulous in guarding the press, and in guarding 
the words of their subjects. Why? Because it 
is known their absurd doctrines will not bear the 
light for a moment. 

For this reason, I have proclaimed that there is 

i more freedom, in the Southern States, for the 
white man than for the slave. He cannot say what 
he wishes to say; he cannot preach what he 
would; or he must be liable to these penalties. 
What institution did the Senator from Tennessee 
suppose we had in Ohio, that we must guard it with 
this flaming sword? He must be utterly obliv¬ 
ious of the institutions of my noble State. If 
we had such an evil, that would not bear the 
light, instead of admitting this kind of guardian¬ 
ship, it would be assailed by every tongue in the 
State, and demolished at once. We raise no god3 
like these for our worship, nor expose to penalties 
those who will not fall down on their knees be¬ 
fore them. N», sir, we have no such laws; and 
the man who thinks they are necessary has 
ceased to appreciate the real feelings of a free 
man. Why, sir, you cannot take the Declaration 
of Independence into Kansas, without being ob¬ 
noxious to the enactment to which I have al¬ 
luded; for what document would be more likely 
to stir up the blood of servitude than that 
glorious old Declaration? Let it ring in the ear 
of the Slave, that all men, he included, are 
created equal, and have certain inalienable rights, 
given by God, which cannot be transgressed 
without high crime and wrong; and where would' 
you find a document so well calculated to bring 
a man within the penalties of this Islv? 

There is another one, of like import, that no 
man shall, by word or writing, say that men 
have not the right to bring slaves into tho Ter¬ 
ritory, without liability of imprisonment. I have 
inspected that law; and, bad as it is, before 
Heaven, as a lawyer, I declare, that I do not 
believe there is any color of right for a man 
going into the Territory with a slave. For say¬ 
ing this in Kansas, which I can say here with 
impunity, I should receive two years in the peni¬ 
tentiary, and ns much more as your beautiful 
judges there might choose to give. This law is 
sustained by your chieftains of Democracy, lead¬ 
ers in Israel. Is this Democracy ? 

Mr. President, l have detained the Senate much 
longer than I intended. I am sorry to be com¬ 
pelled to differ from my colleague on these sub¬ 
jects. I am exceedingly sorry that, with a full 
knowledge of the views of three fourths of the 
people of Ohio, whom he represents, whose sov¬ 
ereignty lie stands here to defend, he should 
think it to be his duty to go directly in the teeth 
of the instructions given by the Legislature. 
They believed they had the right to instruct him, 
when they were sustained by an overwhelming 
majority of the people. However that may be, 
it is a matter which must be left to himself; for, 
after all, a man’s judgment must be his guide. I 
can find no fault with it; but I regret that it 
should happen, because I am too much of a 
Democrat to believe that a man, with a deliber¬ 
ate knowledge of what is required at his hand3 
by his constituents, who have thus given him 
specific instructions, would turn round, and, in¬ 
stead of obeying their behests, ridicule them for 
what they have done. This seems to me to he 
contrary to all the wholesome principles of rep¬ 
resentative government. I leave my colleague 
with his constituents. I am sorry that, after 
voting against their instructions, he should at¬ 
tempt to ridicule tho arguments made use of in 
the resolutions by which they instructed him. 
At one time, I thought of taking up those resolu¬ 
tions and the argument which he made, and to 
submit some remarks in justification of the mem¬ 
bers of the Ohio Legislature. I thought of un¬ 
winding it here, as I have done in my own 
mind, on the investigations I have made of the 
original documents of tho history of onr country. 

I find, I must say, an almost total misapprehen¬ 
sion, and, in some instances, total and complete, 
by my colleague, of the authorities which he 
quoted. _ I have not now the time or the strength 
to do this. If an opportunity Shall be presented 
hereafter, I may perhaps encounter the gentle¬ 
man on some portions of his speech, where he 
has traversed the instructions of the Legislature ; 


ie necessary 


but I am not prepared n 
documents to do it. 

I shall detain the Senate, Mr. President, but a 
moment longer. I have spoken, as I always 
speak, with some considerable degree of warmth 
and feeling ; because, in my judgment, no man 
ever spoke on this floor under circumstances 
more important than those by which we are 
surrounded. I think now is the time for us to 
divest ourselves, as far as possible, of all preju¬ 
dices ; and,, in this hour of our country’s un¬ 
doubted peril, we should endeavor, if possible, 
not to criminate or recriminate, but calmly to 
undo all those evils that threaten to overwhelm 
the Republic, and bring on us a premature dis¬ 
solution. 

Mr. President, I have but a few words to say 
in relation to the bill last reported from the Com¬ 
mittee on Territories. It involves a total sur¬ 
render of the principles of the first bill. It seems 
to admit, impliedly, the spurious character of the 
Kansas Legislature. It no longer insists that 
there must be inhabitants enough in the Terri¬ 
tory for a Representative in Congress, before it 
can be admitted as a State. It also seems to have 
totally repudiated tb e principle of squatter sover¬ 
eignty. 

But my objection to it is twofold. It proposes 
to begin immediately to organize the Territory, 
under all tho disadvantages consequent upon the 
late acts of violence there. In the first place, 
we have seen that the Free State population have 
been conquered and subdued by the Border Ruf¬ 
fians, aided by the Federal Executive. They 
have been plundered of their property; their 
houses burned; and many of them have been 
murdered; and all disarmed; the leading men 
in prison, under false charges, or driven from the 
Territory. Therefore, to tRke the census now, 
and get up a convention, would be only carrying 
out the plan of those who have conspired to 
make that Territory a slave State. And even now, 
conquered and disheartened as the Free State 
men are, even if an honest attempt were made, 
under such circumstances, to get up a conven¬ 
tion, it would result in a triumph of the conquer¬ 
ors ; and I fear that a knowledge of this has led 
to this change of policy on the part of the com¬ 
mittee. 

But the bill puts the whole power of organi¬ 
zing the Territory into the hands of five commis¬ 
sioners, to be appointed by the President. That 

enough for me to know. No one doubts that 
the President would appoint Atchison, String¬ 
fellow, and their associates, or men of the same 
principles. At all events, no man who has the 
leaBt regard for the rights or dignity of the free 
States at heart, will consent to put Liberty under 
the guardianship of our present President. It 
would be to make Kansas a slave State without 
a struggle, and to give the robbers, plunderers, 
and conquerors of Kansas, the full benefit of the 
war they have so unjustly waged against the 
rights of Freedom. For one, I will never sub- 
the fate of Kansas to a contingency. She 
t be a free State. Before they were con¬ 
quered, the Free State men, and all others, met 
in fair convention, and made a free Constitution. 
It was the fair expression of the will of the peo¬ 
ple, by a vast majority, and under it Kansas 
should he admittted as a free State into tho 
Union ; and nothig less than this should satisfy 
the people of Kansas or the free States. 

And no reason exists now why all should not 

)te for their admission. The old plea waB, that 
there were not a sufficient number of inhabitants. 
This is now given up. In short, this last bill of 
the committee will surrender the Territory, bound 
hand and foot, into the hands of the slaveholders, 
give the Border Ruffians the benefit of their 
crimes, and certainly make a slave State of Kan¬ 
sas. I, for one, will never submit to it; lot the 
Territory rather go back into the hands of the 
savages. I shall therefore vote against this bill, 
and in favor of the Constitution. It can be ad¬ 
mitted in an hour, as a ftee State, and then all 
will be peace; or the Terijifony may be kept in a 
state of tfowjl, bloodshed:, and civil war, for a 
riw» longer, in the vain hope that it will yet be 
made a slave State. Mr. President, I hope that 
the effectual and peaceable remedy will prevail. 
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